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A Poet and His 60,000 
Pieces of Gold 


Rofitantic Story Recalled by a 
New Discovery in Afghanistan 


'T’he recent discovery of a ruined Moslem palace near 
Kala Bist in south-west Afghanistan recalls the strange and 
romantic story of Persia’s famous poet Firdausi, who lived from 
about AD 941 to 1020. 

This richly-decorated palace, now being excavated by French 
archaeologists, is almost certainly one of those occupied by the 
powerful conqueror Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded India 
in the early part of the eleventh century. 


HAPPY LANDING 

A CROWD watched a flight of 
swau.s make a happy landing 
on an Edinburgh loch under diffi¬ 
cult conditions (he other day. 
The loch was ice-bcupd round the 
edges, and the water in the 
middle was packed with birds. 

When the swans arrived they 
circled regally round the loch 
In line, dropping lower with 
every circuit. Then, a.s if by 
common consent, the whole flight 
dipped , towards the ice with 
wings , curved to act as brakes, 
and webbed feet outstretched. 

Each of the birds landed 
successfully on the ice, was 
carried across the slippery sur¬ 
face by its momentum, and 
.slipped quietly into the water 
beside the protesting '‘residents.” 



in to Tea 

Some guests at a hotel 
in the mountains above 
Wellington, in Cape Pro¬ 
vince, were having tea 
on the lawns, under the 
trees; it was a pleasant,, 
peaceful scene. Suddenly, 
however, a huge baboon 
dropped out of the 
branches, and . the people 
scattered in all directions. 

Mr Baboon alone seemed 
unperturbed. He pro¬ 
ceeded to sample the cakes 
and sandwiches, sat down 
on a deckchair, which 
collapsed under his weight, 
and upset the urn of tea. 

Then, munching con¬ 
tentedly, his giant paws 
stuffed full of chocolate. 
inerin,gues, yir Baboon 
sauntered off. -All was 
peaceful once more ! 


Where Scouting Began 

fJ’HE Poole Local Scouting Asso¬ 
ciation propose building a 
District Headquarters where 
Scouts from any part of the 
world can stay when visiting the 
islet where Scouting began. 
This “hostel for world Scouts ” 
would be built on Brownsea 
Island in Poole Harbour where, 
in 1907, Robert Baden-Powell 
held an experimental canip 
v/hich led to the formation of 
the Scout Movement a year later. 


The Sultan Mahmud was not 
only a great soldier but a lover 
of art and literature, and he in¬ 
vited the poet Firdausi to live, 
at his court. There Firdausi set 
to work to , write a complete 
history of Persia In nearly 60,000 
verses, and the Sultan said he 
would pay him a thousand gold 
pieces for every thousand verses. 

Firdausi the Good 

Firdausi was a good man as 
well as a great poet, and he said 
he would not take his reward 
until he had finished the poem 
because he did not want it for 
himself but intended to use it to 
improve irrigation at his home 
town of Tus, in Khorasan—a 
scheme he had dreamed of since 
his boyhood. 

So the Sultan directed that 
meanwhile the poet should be 
paid enough for him to live on 
while he carried out hPs immense 
work, but the Court Treasurer, 
who was'Jealous of Firdausi, con- 
tx'ived to cheat him so that he 
was often in dire poverty. 

, At last, after 35 years, the 
long, beautiful, and scholarly 
poem was finished, but the 
treasurer persuaded his master 
to send silver instead of gold. 

' The poet was in his bath when 
the elephant arrived outside 
carrying the sacks of silver. He 
rejoiced, thinking they contained 
the promised gold, and when he 
found, they held only silver he 
was overcome with indignation 
and disappointment at Mahmud’s 
meanness. 

Mahmud the Mean 

He refused to accept the silver 
as pajTnent. He gave 20,000 pieces 
to a friend. ,‘20,000 to the man 
who looked after the baths, and 
20,000 to a beer-seller for a glass 
of beer—surely the dearest glass 
of beer in history! 

After tliat he strode off. to the 
mosque and scribbled sarcastic 
words about Mahmud on the wall 
near the "place when the Sultan 
went to pray. Next he wrote a 
bitter satire on the Sultan and 
gave it to his friend, instructing 
him not to hand it to Mahmud 
until 20 days had elapsed. Then 
the old poet, wearing a ragged 
cloak and carrying a staff, shook 
the dust of the city from his 
feet. 

M.ahmud. when he had the 
satire read to him, got into a 
fi’.iious rage and offered a big 
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Rescued From an Avalanche 


7J^1[ost people in this country are 
never likely to have the mis¬ 
fortune of being' buried under an 
avalanche; but it is comforting 
to know that should it happen 
you can get out alive even if 
■you are below twelve feet of 
snow. The technique has been 
explained by Wilfred Davis, of 
Denver, Colorado, who is winter 
sports administrator for the 
Rocky Mountain Region, who 
has himself been buried and has 
also rescued many others. 

Mr Davis has led many 


American Forest Service parties 
that have rescued men entombed 
in the snow. The units move 
across the width of the ava¬ 
lanche in two solid lines probing 
the snow with hollow metal tubes 
14 feet long, and when they 
locate the buried person tlie 
snow around is honeycombed 
with the tubes to provide air 
channels. Then the unit starts to 
dig out the entrapped person. In 
nearly all cases where persons 
have been dug out of less than 12 
leet of snow they have lived. 


ALPHEUS NDLOVU MAKES GOOD 


^HERE was a tense moment at 
the graduation ceremony in 
the University of Cape Town the 
other day when Alpheus Ndlovu 
stepped forward to receive his 
LLB degree from the hands oL 
the Chancellor; for 31-year-old 
Mr Ndlovu is the first African to 
take his degree in law at any 
South African University. 

He is the son of a Zulu labourer, 
and before he was 12 he worked 


as houseboy, farm labourer, and 
delivery lad. often for as little as 
5s a month. 

Out of his meagre wages 
Alpheus Ndlovu saved enough to 
persuade his father to send liim 
to school. He matriculated at 
the Marianhill Monastery near 
Durban in 1940, and then got a 
grant from the joint Council of 
Europeans and Africans that paid 
his fees ais a law student. 



/ce Serenade 

Wunderbar, a 28-foot polar 
bear sculptured in ice, 
accompanies the merry¬ 
makers on bis concertina. 
He was the centrepiece of 
the 40th annual Dartmouth 
y/inter Carnival at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, USA. 
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What is Happening 
in Germany? 

A CTiONS of the Federal Government of Western Germany both 
^ in strictly domestic affairs and in foreign affairs are a matter 
of considerable concern to the Allies. In fact, in recent weeks 
its conduct has been strongly criticised, especially by Americans. 
The interest of her neighbours keep down the prices of food and 
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News From Everywhere 


in German affairs results, of 
course, from the fact that it is 
not possible for them to ignore 
happenings in a nation of 67 
millions sitting, as it were, in the 
middle of the European Con¬ 
tinent. But to understand these 
happenings we must have a clear 
idea about several basic facts. 

The Two Germanys 

One of the most important of 
them is Germany’s division into 
two parts—Eastern and Western 
—the Eastern under the strictest 
Russian control, the Western 
under, the military occupation of 
the Western Allies, but otherwise 
free to plan its own future pro¬ 
vided it be peaceful. 

The larger of the two is 
Western Germany, with 45 
million people;- but a great 
number of these are refugees 
from the East who had to leave 
ihe country of their origin after 
the war. From this immigration 
have sprung a number •-of the 
country’s difficulties, much of 
its unemployment, housing short¬ 
age, and other social problems. 

It is also important to realise 
that the refugee population is 
still , being increased each month 
by thousarids who leave their 
homes in the Soviet-ruled East to 
seek freedom in the West. 

The freedom given by the 
Allies to Western Germany was 
responsible, at first, for a remark¬ 
able economic recovery, but also 
for many serious mistakes. For. 
instance, the Germans abolished 
food rationing, but they failed to 


so lower-paid workers suffered. 
Worse stiil, they have not suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping all their people 
employed. Today there are 
nearly two million persons out of 
work. Little, too, is being done 
to build up foreign trade. 

These shqrtcomings were 
strongly criticised by the U S 
Economic Co-operation Ad¬ 
ministration a short while ago. 
The E C A Report pointed out 
that the Germans are doing 
little to cut down their dollar 
spending and still less to .increase 
the production of food, so that 
much has to be bought for 
dollars. More serious still, some 
responsible German politicians 
have lately been trying 'to blame 
the Allies for all their troubles. 

New Spirit Wanted 

These tendencies were con¬ 
demned recently by Mr McCloy, 
the American High Commis¬ 
sioner, who had been conferring 
with President Truman and 
other members of the U S 
Government on his country’s 
policy towards Germany. Mr 
McCloy called upon the Germans 
to overcome their present diffi¬ 
culties by a “regenerated spirit’’ 
of democracy. He told them that 
they must seek their rightful 
place in the European community 
by hard work and not by political 
•manoeuvring. 

There is no doubt that this 
plain speaking was welcomed by 
the Allied nations and also by 
those Germans who wish to help 
in building the new Europe. 


A POETS GOLD 

Continued from page 1 

reward for the capture of the 
poet. 

Poor hunted Firdausi travelled 
to. distant Baghdad and there 
wrote a poem in honour of the 
Caliph,” which so pleased him 
that he invited the . poet to live 
at his court. But Mahmud heard 
of this and sent a threatening 
letter to the-Caliph insisting that 
the poet should be handed over 
to him. 

Not wishing to start a war, 
Firdausi wearily left Baghdad 
and visited the Governor of 
Kohistan, a great friend of his. 
This Governor was also a per¬ 
sonal friend of Mahmud’s, and 
he wrote to the Sultan reproach¬ 
ing him for the shabby way he 
had treated , Firdausi. Other 
friends of the poet also urged 
Mahmud to forgive him, until at 
last the fiery conqueror repented 
his broken promise and had the 
jealous Treasurer executed. 

By this time the poet, now an 
aged and decrepit man, had re¬ 
turned to his native Tus, vvhere 
he died. 

The old story adds that as his 
funeral procession left the town 
by one gate. Mahmud’s camels 
bearing 60,000 pieces of gold en¬ 
tered by another, and that Fir¬ 
dausi’s old sister, remembering 
his wishes, used the treasure to 
build an embankment for the 
river of Tus. 

Have You Ordered 
Your C N? 


STICKY BUSINESS 

When a pony named Sally was 
sinking in mud on Canvey Island, 
Essex, two fire brigades hurried 
to her rescue. The Canvey Island 
brigade got there first and pulled 
her out. Then it was found that 
the pumps of the other brigade, 
from Hadleigh, were stuck in the 
mud, too, and an hour was spent 
in pulling them out. 

A Letter of Commendation for 
Gallantry has been awarded to 
Scout Neil Cross, 14, of the 5th 
Tiverton {Salvation Army) 
Group. While camping at Lyn- 
ton, Devon, he saved a comrade 
from a serious accideiit when a 
rock rolled down a hillside. As a 
result the little finger of his right 
hand had to be amputated. 

London Airport’s new radar 
system can detect four-engined 
aircraft flying at 20,000 feet about 
130 miles away. Tlie new equip¬ 
ment, which is American, cost 
£100,000 to instal. 



Fire-Fighting at 
Abadan 

JN case fire should break out at 
the biggest oil refinery in the 
world, at Abadan in Persia, its 
owners, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, have installed a newly- 
designed fire-engine which can 
pump out 13,000 gallons of foam 
in ten minutes. 

This vehicle, supplied by 'Ley- 
land Motors, carries in a double 
compartment tank 1000 gallons 
of water and 150 gallons of foam 
compound. 

The oil .storage tanks at 
Abadan have fire-extinguishing 
pipes already fixed to their out¬ 
side. Should a tank catch fire, 
the foam vehicle will be driven 
to the scene and its delivery hose 
coupled to these pipe.s, so that- 
thousands of gallons of foam can 
be pumped to the top of the tank, 
blanketing the burning oil. 


BRIGHT IDEA 

'yy’HAT is the best way of giving 
a picture of life in our own 
town to friends across the sea? 

Thirty children of St Patrick’s 
School, Woolston, Southampton, 
who have pen pals at Kowai 
Bush School, New ' Zealand, 
decided that the best way was 
to construct an exhibition, and 
for. three months they have been 
gathering the material to illus¬ 
trate the life and history of then- 
home town. 

All that remains to be done is 
to despatch the “ exhibition ” to 
New Zealand. 


Pearl fishing in the River Doon, Ayr¬ 
shire, is a popular pastime among 
visitors. The pes{ls are extracted 
from mussels found in the river bed. 
This tiny necklace, being arranged on 
a model by Willa Allan, a jeweller’s 
daughter, is worth £22 I Os. 

Fire recently damaged one of 
the oldest parts of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, founded in 1496. An 
undergraduate discovered the fire 
because he had set his alarm 
clock at 5.15 a m. To give the fire 
alarm he jumped 20 feet from his 
room to a roof below and from 
there to the ground. 

Scholarships for British stu¬ 
dents are being offered by 
fourteen foreign countries and 
universities for the academic 
year 1950-51. Applications must 
be made to the British Council 
by March 10. 

POpular 

The 2s postal order was the one 
mo.st in demand during the past 
year, 51,279,000 having been .sold. 
Altogether 425,000,000 postal 
orders were issued. 

Dr Raymond Archer has been 
elected the first Methodist Bishop 
of South-East Asia. 

Group Scoutmaster Edwin 
White and Patrol Leader Kay 
HucUin, 15, of the 4th Harlow 
(Little Ilollingbury) Group, 
Essex, have both been awarded 
the Gilt Cross for saving a boy 
from drowning at Overstraud, 
Norfolk. 

. An attempt is being made ro 
raise what is believed to be an 
ancient Roman merchant ship 
lying about a mile off A.lbenga, on 
the Gulf of Genoa. If it is raised 
it will be the only specimen of 
such a vessel in existence. 


IN TO WN TONIGHT 

Drought in New South .Wales 
is driving thousands of rabbits 
into the towns in search of water. 

A recommendation has been 
made that the footbridge, over . 
the River Stour at Flatford, 
painted in many of Constable’s 
landscapes, should be recon¬ 
structed to an almost identical 
design to carry vehicles up to 
eight tons. 

Last year 1546 British dogs 
w-ere bought by animal-lovers 
overseas. 

Last year Britain exported 
more motor-cars and commercial 
vehicles than any other country. 
Of the industry’s total output of 
630,665 vehicles—100,000 more 
than in 1948—351,000 were ex¬ 
ported. ‘Total value of all the 
overseas sales was £173,000,000. 

The Canadian pilot who has 
been flying the British scientists 
off Stonington Island in the 
Antarctic has also had two Em¬ 
peror penguins as passengers. 

Time-Savers 

The new Argonaut airliners for 
the B O A C London-to-Buenos 
Aires route will cut flying time 
by 18 hour.s. 

The Boys’ Brigade Diploma for 
Gallant Conduct has been 
awarded to Private Robert Leslie 
Kennedy, 16, of the 30th Belfast 
Company, for saving his four- 
year-old brother from drowning 
in Donaghadee Harbour. 

Britain is importing £749,200 
worth of fruit cake from 
Australia. 

Last year 919,704 babies were 
born in Italy and the country’s 
population rose by 440,175. 

DANCING FOR ^DOLLARS 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
which made over £26,000 during 
its nine-week tour of the U S and 
Canada last year, is to make a 
16-week tour this autumn. 

Except for a feio old single¬ 
deck buses, all of London Trans¬ 
port’s 7000 vehicles' are noiu 
powered by Diesel-oil engines. 
On a gallon of fuel, Diesel- 
engined buses run twice as far 
as those using petrol, and Diesel 
oil is slightly cheaper than 
petrol. 

The Government of Pakistan is 
to spend £16,000,000 on a three- 
year scheme for developing the 
port of Chittagong. 

The RAF station at Oaking- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, won the 
'n-ansport Command's trophy for 
lowest accident rate in 1949. 

A football team of boys from 
the British Zone of Germany is 
to visit Britain from March 14 to 
April 2. They will play matches 
in London, Wolverhampton, Not¬ 
tingham, and Newcastle. 

In the Chalk 

The badge of the Wiltshire 
Regiment is to be carved in the 
Wiltshire Downs by members of 
the Fovant Home Guard Old 
Comrades’ Association. 

i Nineteen-year-old 
; John l-?yde was 
i chosen while still 
^ atWelllng- 

borough Grammar 
'<t 9 School (Northants) 

to play in England’s 
Rugby XV against 
France in Paris this 
week. He is the 
first schoolboy cho¬ 
sen to play for 
England since 1904. 
has now left school and entered 
the Armv. 




Arctic Weather 
News :: 

(2JANADA and USA will establish 
the most northerly weather 
station in the world this summer 
when a weather-reporting out¬ 
post called Alert is opened on 
the tip of Ellesmere Island; only 
400 miles from the North Pole, 

. Alert will be the latest of five 
stations recently placed on Arctic 
islands to help meteorologists to 
forecast weather accurately for 
every inhabited part of North 
America. 

Until three years ago the 
weathermen knew only that 
many weather trends began in 
and around the North Pole. They 
did not know what the weather 
was like. 

Now four stations send reports 
every six hours to a main 
weather bureau at . Edmonton, 
Alberta. The information is 
then rapidly relayed around the 
continent. ■ 

The present stations are 
Eureka, also on Ellesmere Island, 
200 miles south of Alert; on Ellef 
Ringes Island to the south-west; 
on Prince Patrick Island; and 
Resolute, on Cornwallis Island. 
Canadians and Americans jointly 
.staff these outposts and each is. 
an official Canadian post office. 


Spring-Cleaning a 
Liner 

The Queen Elizabeth has been 
having her annual overhaul 
in dry-dock at Southampton, , 
Spring-cleaning this 83,000-ton 
liner is no small task. Two 
thousand gallons of paint were 
used, and 200,000 towels, 12,000 
.carpets, 15,000 linen articles, and 
30,000 sheets had to be cleaned or 
renewed. 

Meanwhile, a small army of 
electricians was engaged in 
examining 4000 miles of wiring 
and 30,000 bulbs, besides check¬ 
ing over the liner’s two power 
.stations. The engineers were just 
as busy inspecting the four 
giant turbines and the four 32-ton 
propellers. 


For Future 
Wage-Earners 

j^NOTHER Of the Choice -c 
Careers booklets designed t 
help boys and girls about to leav 
school has just been publishe 
for the Ministry of Labour an 
National Service. It is called Th 
Dress Designer (Stationery Offlc( 
3d), and is for girls. 

Booklets already published de: 
with ; the Civil Service, Buildini 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturi 
Librarianship, Bespoke Tailorini 
Floor and IVall Tiler, and Ston; 
masonry. Many others are bein 
prepared, including nine on th 
chief Building Trades. All ai 
obtainable, or will be short!' 
from the Stationery Office i 
prices ranging from 4d to lOd. 


SCATTERED DIOCESE 

Qne of the most scattered dio¬ 
ceses in the world, the 
Church of England diocese of 
Melanesia, has just marked the 
centenary of its founding. 

The diocese includes groups of 
islands scattered across 2000 
miles of the south Pacific Ocean', 
and includes the Solomon Islands 
and the New Hebrides. Seventy- 
nine Melanesians are ordained 
priests, and there are 700 native 
teachers in the Mission. 
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Heroism in a 
Sunken Submarine 

Ji must be a terrifying experi¬ 
ence to be trapped in a sunken 
submarine, and the nation pays 
homage to the memory of 
Lieutenant . Frederick Joseph 
Hindes, R N, and Chief Engine- 
Room Artiflcer Francis Walter 
Hiiie. D S M, who have been 
posthumously awarded the Albert 
Medal for the wonderful example 
of coolness they gave when the 
Truculent sank. 

Before .she sank Lieutenant 
Hindes divided the crew into two 
parties, one of which stayed with 
him in the after end of thb stib- 
ruarine, and the other went to 
the engine-room in charge of 
Hine. The watertight doors be¬ 
tween the compartments were 
closed, and the two leaders 
helped the others to reach the 
surface by the escape hatches. 
Both heroes got out themselves 
but were not picked up. 


A Guide to the Rescue 

^ Girl Guide who remem.bered 
lier training saved a boy’s 
life not long ago at Mill Hill, 
?.Iidd!esex. The Guide was 
Gillian Short, aged 13, who was 
with some other children who 
were playing round a bonfire they 
had made on waste ground. 

Suddenly flames set light to 
the clothes of a boy of ten, 
Gillian promptly whipped off her 
coat, wrapped the boy in it and 
put out the flames. Well done, 
Gillian! 


Hard-Pressed 

r HE largest mechanical press 
ever built has been supplied 
under the Marshall Plan and 
shipped from New York to Le 
Havre. It can apply a pressure 
of 35Q0 tons to a sheet of metal 
measuring 29 feet by 7. The 
previous highest veas 2000 tons. 


SPORT SHORTS 

TIritain retained the World 
Table Tennis Championship, 
won last year by Johnny Leach, 
wlien Richard Bergmann, natur¬ 
alised Briton, won the title for 
the fourth time. Miss Beregi and 
Miss Elliot of Britain won the 
women’s doubles championship. 

r HE international women's 
skating championship at 
Dnuos was icon by Jeanette Alt- 
ivegg. British girls also took the 
next three places, and nine-year- 
old Ann Robertson of Twicken¬ 
ham was ninth. 

Tf'NOL.AND is drawn against Italy 
in the first round of thj 
Davis Cup (European Zone). 

A USTRALIA, with SO medals, 
won the Empire Games, New 
Zealand ivas second with 52 
medals, and England was third 
is medals. 


Rink Hockey 

A rival to the popular game of ice- 
hockey in parts of Kent and Sussex 
is hockey on roller skates, known as 
Rink Hockey. This match, between 
Hastings and Eastbourne, is being 
played on the terrace of St Leonard’s 
Bathing Pool. 


Kindly Northerners 

^NiMALS have some trusty 
friends in the north of Eng¬ 
land. One is Mrs Wilhelmina 
Wills, aged 65, who has under¬ 
taken to pay for the keep on a 
nearby farm of a horse that was 
to be destroyed because it. was 
too old to work any longer in the 
Sunderland parks. Already she 
keeps in her backyard a swan 
she found injured and two ducks 
—one of which was saved from 
providing a dinner, and the other 
bought to keep it company. 

Two other north country pro¬ 
tectors of animals are Mr and 
Mrs Alfred Brisco who at Car¬ 
lisle keep a Home of Rest for 
aged animals. It is described in 
The Friend of Animals, the 
journal of the Humane Educa¬ 
tion Society. Here are old horses, 
donkeys, and even goats, a pit 
pony that lost the sight of one 
eye while working underground, 
and a cat with one paw missing 
which was found by Mr Brisco 
in a trap. Other animals and 
birds have found a refuge here 


GOALKEEPER J P 

J[^AYMOND Middleton, Chester¬ 
field's goalkeeper, is the only 
profes-sional footballer in the 
country today who is also a 
Justice of the Peace. He w-as 
appointed recently to the bench 
of magistrates in Derbyshire. 

A Methodist lay preacher,- he 
is popular with team-mates and 
opponents alike, but his popu¬ 
larity is highest with members 
of youth clubs in Chesterfield 
and district, for Ray Middleton 
devotes three evenings every week 
to this fine work. 

Middleton was a pit-lad in 
Durham before he decided to 
become a profe;;sional footballer 
with Chesteifleld about 12 years 
ago. He has played in over 560 
games as guardian of the Chester¬ 
field goal, and as he is now only 
29 he may yet set up a record 
of appearances with one club. 


OLDER THAN 
PYTHAGORAS 

INURING excavations in Irak, of 
the Sumerian town of Shad- 
ippur, a number of clay tablets 
have been found, which bear the 
solution of a geometrical proposi¬ 
tion 17 centuries before it ap¬ 
peared in Euclid. 

The problem is that ascribed 
to Pythagoras of the .sixth cen¬ 
tury B c, proving that the square 
on the hypotenuse in a right- 
angled triangle equals the sum 
of Uie squares on ths- other two 
sides. 


Youngest Accordion Band 

The Dundee Junior Accordion Band, formed three years ago by music teacher Hilda Taylor, is 
the youngest band of its kind in Britain. The ages of the 17 players,range from nine to fourteen. 
Here is 11-year-old May Dair conducting at a concert. 


Listening to the “Saucepan Special” 


NEW word has crept into the 
vocabulary of the native 
tribes who live in the remote 
bushveld of Northern Rhodesia. 
It is “wireleshi.” 

. It came about with the arrival 
of the “saucepan special," the 
mass-produced cheap radio set 
which the Government of North¬ 
ern Rhodesia is popularising 
among the African people. Re¬ 
cently the Director of Informa¬ 
tion at Lusaka m.ade an eight- 
day tour into the extreme north¬ 
west of the colony to find out for 
himself how the tribesmen are 
reacting to the wireless. 

Many Europeans in the colony 
believed that the Rhodesian 
native would not know how' to 
handle a radio set and would 
probably wreck it in a short time. 
But this does not appear to be 
happening, for even in the re¬ 
motest kraals where education 
has not yet penetrated there is 
a regard for the wdreless rarely 
equalled in white homes. 


FOR PITCAIRN BOYS 

GIFT to the smallest Scout 
Group in the world—four 
Wolf Cubs and three Scouts on 
Pitcairn Island in the South 
Pacific—is to be delivered by two 
New' Zealand Rover Scouts who 
are passing the island on- their 
way home from a visit to Britain. 

The present, from the Deputy 
Chief Scout, Sir Percy Everett, 
consists of a mounted copy of the 
Scout and Cub Law'. It w'ill be a 
proud possession for these lads in 
a lonely part of the world. 


A School’s 100 
Years 

JJele’s School, Exeter, has just 
celebrated the centenary of 
its foundation. It was in 1850 
that 86 boys gathered for the 
opening day, and according to 
the Western Times they were a 
group of “as fine, healthy, and 
intelligent-looking lads as could 
be found in any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, indicating 
by their happy countenances 
their satisfaction in the ad¬ 
vantages they anticipated from 
their happy position,” 

The origin of the school was 
much earlier. Elize Hele, who 
died in 1636, directed that income 
from his estates should be 
devoted by trustees to charitable 
purposes: but all the trustees 
died without carrying out his 
wishes, and it w'as on the inter¬ 
vention of Queen Victoria herself 
in 1846 that the disposal of the 
money began. 


Wherever a radio set appear; 
crow'ds of people flock fror. 
neighbouring villages in th 
dense jungle to listen-in. The, 
do so with Wide-eyed amazemeu. 
and many gasps of astonishraer. 
But there is a difficulty—la:;- 
guage. 

Every tribe in the north-wes 
and beyond practises its own 
dialect and the natives are often 
disappointed when they hear » 
tongue other than their own 
But they love the music broac- 
casts. They do not think much o'. 
Handel, but Beethoven is terrific 
while some kinds of jazz are very 
popular with the local belles. 

When the language difficuhv 
has been overcome it is intended 
to broadcast simple instructions 
on how to prevent soil erosion, 
improve crops, and fight disease 
For the children there will be 
lessons in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and teachers wil! 
follow up with organised lessons 
in jungle classrooms. 


STAMP NEWS 

'J'he Iranian Government have 
announced that the third 
series of stamps to commemorate 
the millennium of Ibn-Sina will 
be placed on sale soon. The 
designs are based on the build¬ 
ings and art of the Islamic 
Period. 

_^RGENTiNA Will issue a set of 
six stamps, and a miniature 
sheet of the three lowest values, 
to commemorate a philatelic 
exhibition being held at Buenos 
Aires. 

jyjONTEViDEo University in 
Uruguay celebrated its hun¬ 
dredth anniversary recently, and 
the event has been marked by 
four special stamps. 

J^ECENT Issues in France are a 
set of four symbolising the 
seasons; and an air-mail stamp 
with an airview of Paris. 

. Canadian 50-cent stamp is to 
be' issued on March 1 to 
celebrate Alberta’s booming oil 
industry and its big contribution 
to Canada’s post-war economy. 
The stamp is green and shows an 
Alberta oilfield scene. 


HELPING HAND 

Russian is going up to Nev/ 
College, Oxford, this term, 
and a Latvian to Oriel next term 
as the guests of the Oxford Dis¬ 
placed Students’ Committee. 

The committee is raising, about 
£700 a year by a scheme 
under which undergraduates who 
support it contribute three 
shillings a week each. 


Pioneer in the 
Shropshire Wilds 

^wo years ago when Mr Hubert 
Per'iy, a coal merchant, went 
to out-of-the-way Childs Ercall in 
Shropshire and said he was 
going to make a farm out of a 
stretch of 400 acres of heath and 
woods, people laughed at him. 
They laughed louder when he 
said he knew little about farming. 

Mr Perry has kept his word and 
has grown crops of potatoes, oats, 
and rye on what Was the wild 
heathland. 

Heave Ho! 


Heaving away on one of the oldest 
windlasses still in use in Britain, at 
Chatham Naval Dockyard, is Arthur 
Deadman, Dockyard Rigger, who 
has been doing this sort of thing 
for 35 years at naval bases all over 
the world. 


WINGED VOTES 

^FiER tile poll a specially-char¬ 
tered Rapide airliner, carry¬ 
ing ballot boxes, will make a 
90-mile flight from an airfield in 
the Shetlands to Kirkwall, the 
Orkneys county town, where the 
count for the tsvo groups of 
islands will be made. This is 
believed to be the first time that 
ballot boxes will have been 
delivered by air in Britain. 
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• The Children’s Newspaper, February 25, 1950 

Explosions on Mars 

A Scientific Correspondent here gravitational field, and crashes 


writes about the explosion on 
Mars luhich was observed last 
month. 

■y^AS the explosion the outcome 
of volcanic activity, or was 
ft due to the Martians experi¬ 
menting with some sort of atomic 
energy? 

Astronomers are inclined to 
discount the first ii.iTf and 
the second is, of course," in the 
realm of pure fancy—Martians 
exist only in the imagination of 
novelists. . 

Astronomical opinion is that 
the explosion was due to the im¬ 
pact of a heavenly body, probably 
an asteroid, on the surface of 
Mars. Dr E. J. Opik, research 
associate of Armagh Observa¬ 
tory in Ireland, has made such 
impacts a field for special study, 
and has worked out careful cal¬ 
culations on the probability of 
such collisions occurring. 

He has calculated the likely 
frequency of explosions of this 
kind, and has come to the con¬ 
clusion that an observable impact 
should happen roughly every two 
years. This is due to the quan¬ 
tity of small bodies called 
asteroids which circulate in the 
neighbourhood of Mars. The 
asteroids are thought to be the 
remains of a planet which once ■ 
circled the Sun between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and 
which broke up into countless 
fragments after a catastrophe 
which disintegrated it. 

Sometimes one of these frag¬ 
ments strays close to the Earth, 
becomes caught up in the Earth’s 


down on it. Such a body once 
crashed on the Arizona desert, 
and there are others scattered 
over the Earth’s surface. The 
meteor crater in Arizona is 
about three-quarters of a mile in 
diameter, and Dr Opik has cal-- 
culated that an impact of this 
size should happen on Mars once 
every hundred years. Smaller 
impacts would, of course, be more 
frequent. 

The impact of such a body, 
weighing millions of .tons, would 
be more powerful than the explo¬ 
sion of an atomic bomb. It. 
would be an actual explosion, 
with a flash of light on impact, 
and the showering of debris over 
a wide area. The missile would 
be travelling at about 20 miles 
per second. 

Dr Opik’s calculations will be 
of interest to astronomers all 
over the world. He, together 
with Dr E. M. Lindsay, chief 
astronomer at Armagh Observa¬ 
tory, will be keeping W'atch on 
the planet after the explosion of 
January 16, as indeed will 
astronomers far and wide. 

WONDER ENGINE 

NEW Diesel engine, recently 

demonstrated by a Stockport 
firm, is said to be four times as 
powerful as engines twice its size; 
yet vibration is so slight that a 
half-crown may be balanced on 
edge on the casing while the 
engine is in motion. 

In addition to many stationary 
industrial uses, the engine may 
be used to run trains and ships. 


ERIC GI1.LETT DISCUSSES TWO AMUSING PICTURES CONCERNING 

A Talking Mule and a 
Tame Dragon 


'J'alkiwg animals are common 
enough in fiction, but except 
in the Disney world they are not - 
often seen in films. 

Now. Universal-International 
have screened Francis. With 
him you will see Donald 
O’Connor, Patricia Medina, Zasu 
Pitts, and others, but there is no 
doubt that Francis, an American 
Army mule, steals the picture 
named after him, and he thor¬ 
oughly deserves to do so. 

Peter Sterling (Donald 
O’Connor) is an American bank 
clerk returned to his home town 
after the Burma campaign. The 
bank manager sends for Peter to 


^NiMALs seem. to he in the film 
news just now. In The 
Dragon of Pendragon Castle, 
John Baxter has. made -another 
of his very entertaining chil¬ 
dren’s pictures. Peter and Judy 
Fielding live at a Corni.sh castle 
with their mother and grand¬ 
father: the family-are obliged to 
take paying guests because they 
have not very much money. Un¬ 
fortunately, the castle is so cold 
that few of the guests stay for 
long. 

One day Bobby (David Hanna- 
ford), their handyman’s nephew, 
sees a dragon on the sands. He 
is only six or seven but he is not 


Element 97 

New Man-Made 
Atom 

According to a statement 
recently issued by the Uni¬ 
versity of California, another 
element has been made by 
scientists^ The largest atom yet 
made by Man or Nature, its 
atomic number is 97, and with its 
addition to the Atomic Table the 
number of known elements is 
also 97. 

The scientists who are reported 
to have created this new element 
are Professor Glenn T. Seaborg, 
and Doctors Stanley G. Thomp¬ 
son and Albert Ghlorso. They 
have' suggested that the element 
be christened Berkelium, the 
University of California being at. 
Berkeley, California. 

The announcement is not sur¬ 
prising to the world’s atomic 
scientists, who anticipate that 
with tlje perfection of new equip¬ 
ment other elements of an even 
greater weight and atomic 
number will be “manufactured.” 
Three other elements already 
made by man are Plutonium, 
which is used in the making of 
atom-bombs. Americium, and 
Curium. 


Professor Seaborg, who is only 
37, has taken an important part 
in the discovery of all of them. 
He has been aided by the 
University of California’s two 
giant-size cyclotrons, which can 
bombard" heavy and unstable 
elements with atomic bullets, 
changing the internal structure 
of their atoms. 


Peter Sterling (Donald O’Gonnor) introduces Francis, the taiking 
mule, to the incredulous Lieut-General Stevens (John McIntyre) 


The Beaver's Cosy, Self-Contamed Flat 


tell him that he has heard some 
very unusual complaints about 
Peter, who asks if he may tell his 
story;,and his story is the film. 

In the jungle Peter met a mule, 
and the animal astounded him 
by talking in perfectly good 
American. Francis warned Peter 
that there was a Japanese obser¬ 
vation post in the neighbourhood, 
and very kindly he told Peter 
how he could capture it single- 
handed. 

Peter is a simple soul, and 
when he tells his colonel that he 
has received the news from a 
mule, it is not surprising that the 
colonel sends him off to a mental 
hospital, where he is given 
basket-making to do. As the 
doctors cannot find anything 
wrong with him Peter is sent 
back to duty, and in a short time 
Francis talks to Peter again and 
he makes some more astonishing 
captures. After each one he re¬ 
turns to the mental hospital, be¬ 
cause he always insists on giving 
the credit to Francis. 

At last the American General 
commanding the area hears 
about Francis and Peter and he 
comes to make investigations for 
himself, and then ... 

Peter finishes his story and the 
bank manager decides to have a 
look at Francis for himself. He 
is in Peter’s garage, and when 
the bank manager challenges 
him to speak, he looks wearily out 
at the audience, and rernarks: 
“Here we go again, folks!” and 
that is The End. 

Arthur Lubin directs Francis, 
and he has done a most ingenious 
piece cf work. You can see and 
hear Francis speak, and he 
talks far more sense than anyone 
else da'? in this most amusing 
picturo 


at all frightened of it and re¬ 
moves a stone from its paw. 
After that the dragon follows 
.him to the castle, where it lives 
in the dungeon, and ?is soon as it 
has been fed it breathes fire and 
provides a most efficient central¬ 
heating systein for the castle. 
Soon it shows that it is able to 
be even more helpful, and in 
addition it gives some unpleasant 
people a severe shock. 

This is a most amusing film, 
and David Hannaford has one of 
the most expressive faces I have 
ever seen. John Baxter knows 
exactly what children like and 
he has given them a generous 
helping in The Dragon of Pen- 
dragon Castle. 

JN The Mysterious Poacher, 
made by G-B Instructional 
Ltd, for Children's Entertain¬ 
ment Films, Don Chaffey tells an 
exciting story with a lovely Aus¬ 
trian background of lake and 
forest. The actors are all Aus¬ 
trian, but a simple commentary 
makes the picture perfectly easy 
to follow. The Mysterious 
Poacher is at least as good as 
the same studio’s The Lone 
Climber, which also had an 
Austrian background, and that is 
high praise indeed. Miss Mary 
Field, the producer, is to be con¬ 
gratulated on both of them. 


been stored there during the 
summer months. Every day in 
the winter one of the beavers 
dives down the channel to keep 
it from freezing and brings up a 
branch or two. The bark is eaten, 
and then the branch is anchored 
to the bottom again for use later 
in repairing the dam. 

The inside of the lodge is plas¬ 
tered smoothly with mud, the 
young beavers helping with this 
work. They, carry the mud in 
their clever little paws and 
smooth it down with the sides of 
their heads. A wide ledge is 
made round the ^ walls and 
covered with mattresses of dry 
wood-chips. 

On these beds the beavers sleep 
for many hours during the win¬ 
ter, but, whatever the weather, 
they leave them to mend their 
dam should anything break it; 
their safety depends on their dam 
being in good repair, for it holds 
up the water behind it, making 
a pond so deep that it will not 
freeze right up in winter, and in 
summer gives them refuge. 

If danger is sensed, beavers 
give a warning as loud as a pistol 
shot by smacking their tails on 
the water. At once all the colony 
rush to the lake, dive in, closing 
their nostrils and dropping their 
heart-beat from one hundred' to 
fifty so that they can lie flat on 
the bottom in safety; they are 
able to remain there for fifteen 
minutes, if need be. 

In their cosy home a family of 
beavers will pass the bitter 
months comfortable and con¬ 
tented, even if the temperature 
falls to sixty below zero; and as 
they sleep and rest they store up 
energy for the summer, when 
they are active by day and night 
—felling trees, digging canals, 
strengthening the dam,' training 
and playing with their kittens. 


'J'HE beaver at 'Whipsnade this 
winter built himself a lodge, 
as the homes made by beavers 
are called in North America, 
though in this country, of course, 
it does not need one. 

In Canada, where there may be 
five months of frost and snow, 
beavers must have lodges to pro¬ 
tect them from the extreme cold, 
as well as for protection against 
wolves, grizzly bears, wolverines 
and mountain-lions who grow 
fiercer and hungrier as the hard 
weather continues and food be¬ 
comes more scarce. 

None of these enemies can 
break into a beaver’s home, for 
its roof and walls are as strong 
as concrete. To gain this 
strength, a beaver reinforces his 
home in the autumn by placing 


layer after layer of thatch and 
mud upon it, allowing each layer 
to freeze hard before applying 
the next. 

Some lodges are'fixed to their 
dams, some to islands, and Others 
to. the shore of a lake. But all 
overhang the water, and beavers 
take particular care to see that 
the floor is dry; it is made of 
wood, and is roimd (about six 
feet across), the domed room be¬ 
ing about three feet, high in the 
centre. 

The floor is a few inches above 
water-level, and .in it are two 
openings, one leading by a 
straight channel to the food 
supply of branches of soft wood 
trees, such as poplar,, alder, and 
willow; these are anchored in the 
mud below the lodge, having 


in the summer 
the beavers are 
busy day and 
night. The 
picture on the 
right shows 
one repairing 
the dam after 
dark. In the 
picture below 
we see a 
beaver drag¬ 
ging a branch 
to the lake 
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A School Holds Its Own Election 



Angela Clark, one of the candidates, makes an election speech 


si 

mrissiil 




A supporter of one of the candidates puts her case from the platform 



A member of the audience asks a candidate a question 



Voting in progress in the polling booth 



The elected—Richard Mellor and Vivian Martin 


Putting votes into the ballot box 


The boys and girls of Lingfield Secondary School, Surrey, held their own 
“ General Election ” when they went to the polls to elect a new Head Boy 
and a new Head Girl, to succeed those who left last term. There were four 


candidates for each post, and the election was a small-scale version of a 
parliamentary election, with slogans, canvassing, speeches, and a secret 
ballot—a lesson in democracy which is practised in many other schools. 
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For the School 
Picture Gallery 

The L C C are building up a “ lending 
library ” of framed prints of Old 
Masters and modern paintings, for 
display in schools. Here is the Art 
master of a London Secondary school 
making a selection at County Hall. 


Talented Crank 


(Charles Piazzi Smyth, who 
died on February 28 fifty 
years ago, was part hero, part 
scientist, and part crank. The 
son of a fighting admiral who 
charted Mediterranean waters 
and later mapped the skies from 
his own observatory at Bradford, 
Charles took his second name 
from an Italian astronomer who 
was his godfather. After quit¬ 
ting Bedford Grammar .School, 
young Smyth became assistant 
astronomer at the Cape of Good 
Hope when only 16, and there 
observed Halley's Comet and 
began a valuable career in astro¬ 
nomy. 

At 26 he was appointed 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, a 
post that he filled for 43 years. 
He did much good work with the 
spectroscope, mapping the spec¬ 
trum of the Sun, and afforded 
delight to the boys and girls of 
Edinburgh by devising for the 
Scottish capital a scheme for 
causing the daily fall of a ball at 
noon, a time-keeping practice 


that was later superseded by 
gunfire. 

Smyth also occupied his time 
in fanciful speculations on the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt, which 
he measured and minutely de¬ 
scribed. It is a monument to 
the enslavement of the entire 
Egyptian nation- of old time; 
Smyth saw in it the fruit of plans 
divinely revealed to its builder. 
But the paper he- wrote on it 
was refused by the Royal Society, 
together with the cryptogram 
which he believed showed at last 
how the circle could be squared. 

The Smyths were supposed to 
be descended from the immortal 
Captain John Smith of Eliza- 
bethan Virginia, and certainly 
Piazzi Smyth had the true spirit 
of the adventurer; he travelled 
far in the Old World and the 
New to advance his science, and, 
despite some of his foolish 
beliefs, he had--, many friends to 
honour and admire him into an- 
old age that ended at Clova, near 
Ripon, just' half a century ago. 


Animals in 

There has been ncivs reeentlif of 
brave <tnd intellhjcnt aciions 
hff animals, 

A BLACK and white collie dog 
named Rally saved the life 
of his master who was attacked 
by a bull at Radcliffe-on-Trent. 
The bull lifted the farmer, 
■Mr A. Jameison, on his horns. 
Rally seized the chain attached 
to the bull’s nose, knowing that 
thus the animal could be con¬ 
trolled, and hung on while his 
master, whose ankle was broken, 
managed to free himself and 
crawl to safety under a fence. 
The farmer then called Rally, 
who also made his escape. Rally 
has been awarded the Silver 
Medal of the P D S A. 

U/E do not often think of ducks 
' ^ as heroic, but a brave 
mother duck fought a five-foot 
snake on the Murrumbidgee 
River, Australia, not long ago. 
The snake had taken one of her 
ducklings in its mouth. The 
mother, only .a small black duck, 
attacked it fiercely and luent on 
fighting the monster until u man 
icho tvas out shooting happened 
to come along. He killed the 
snake, and the duckling then 
wriggled its loay out and went 
back to its mother, none the 
ivorse! 

_^NOTHER duck, an English one 
living at Evesham, has made 
friends with a moorhen and often 


the News 

gives her smaller chum a ride on 
her back. 

UROM America come the stories 
^ of a skunk that has learned 
to drive a toy motor car, a goat 
that can do a tap-dance, and a 
bee which is said to have been 
taught to buzz in the Morse code! 

Jf animals can reason some 
humans cannot—the thief in 
California, for example, who went 
round stealing homing pigeons 
from their owners’ lofts. Of 
course, the birds all flew home 
again. 


IN THE CAUSE OF 
YOUNG MIGRANTS 

'J'he Big Brother Movement of 
New South Wales, Australia, 
has received the best part of a 
fortune under the will of Mr 
Thomas Gunning, of Mosman, 
Sydney, who passed on the other 
day. 

Mr Gunning ordered that his 
home at Mosman should be re¬ 
tained, and extended lor use as 
a hostel for young people who 
migrate to New South Wales. 

Mr Gunning was a veteran of- 
the South African War, and was 
an expert swimmer and lifesaver 
in his day. 


February 25,J950 

His Own 
Postman 

]yjR Dave Snody, sheep farmer 
and smallholder on the lonely 
banks of Loch Shin, in Suther¬ 
land, has the rare distinction of 
being paid by the Post Office to 
collect his owm letters. 

.When Mr Snody first settled at 
Loch Shin one of the first things 
he discovered was that the post¬ 
man came no farther than the 
other side of the loch, and that 
to obtain his letters he had either 
to row a mile across the loch or 
follow a rough seven-mile sheep 
track round the loch.. But as the 
Post Office was obliged to see 
that the mail reached its destina¬ 
tion an agreement was made: 
Mr Snody was paid 10s a week 
for collecting his letters twice 
weekly. 

This arrangement worked well 
till the hard winter of 1947. One 
morning Mr Snody awoke to find 
Loch Shin frozen from bank to 
bank. Rowing a boat was out 
of the question, and a round trip 
of fourteen miles along the sheep- 
track not very inviting. Could he 
trust himself on the ice? 

Then he hit on a bright idea. 
Taking a small ladder, he stepped 
between, the two middle rungs 
and drmv the ladder up to his 
arm-pits. With the ladder pro¬ 
jecting fore and aft he then 
ventured on the ice, secure in the 
knowledge that if he went 
through the ladder would bear 
him up. However, the ice held 
and Mr Snody reached the other 
side in safety; and after that he 
cycled over the frozen surface of 
the loch until the thaw came. 


Learning by Teaching 

Australian artist who re¬ 
cently won an important 
prize says he did so “by accident.’’ 

The artist, Arthur Murch, was 
teaching a pupil how to paint 
a portrait. He took the pupil 
himself as the subject and 
showed him how to make the 
final approach to the laying-out 
of a portrait. As the lessons went 
on, Mr Murch began to realise 
that he was putting something 
into this portrait of his pupil 
which his previous entries for the 
prize had lacked. 

He entered the picture and 
won Australia’s richest art award, 
the Archibald prize of £500. 


Icyclist 



A common sight in the mountains 
of Switzerland is this type of ice- 
cycle—or Gummet, as it is called— 
with skids instead of wheels. On 
it the children race home down the 
icy roads after school. 


EdUcrrs7aS& 


A NEW PARLIAMENT 

T he benches at Westminster 
will sooii be filled with a 
new gathering of M Ps. Some 
will have been there before, and 
will be glad to be back again ; 
others will be newcomers, proud 
to enter Parliament for the first 
time, and aglow with the oppor¬ 
tunity to shape the affairs of 
State. 

This will be the thirty-ninth 
Parliament of the United King¬ 
dom and Northern Ireland. Its 
roots reach back to the thirteenth 
century, and the ancient tra¬ 
ditions and stately ceremonies 
will again exert their fascination 
over the cho.sen 625. 

But the thing that matters 
above all else is that in the 
Palace of Westminster they will 



Waiting for the occupants 


be conducting the nation’s busi-, 
ness, and that on the way’ they 
conduct it depends the good 
name and the welfare of all wffio 
live in the.se islands. A heavy 
responsibility lies upon them. 
Whoever may prove to be the 
elected of the- people let them 
begin their onerous duties with 
the good wishes of all the people. 

—M— 

QUESTIONS FOR 
LAWGIVERS 

'T'.all.aiiassee, the capital city 
of Florida, USA, should 
now provide a model in State 
government. A small plaque has 
been placed on the desk of each 
member of Florida’s Parliament 
Hohse on which the following 
questions confront him : 

Is it the truth ? 

Is it fair to all concerned ? 

Will it build good will and better 
friendship ? 

Will it be beneficial to all con¬ 
cerned ? 

These plaques, made of black 
plastic, were presented by the 
Rotary Club of Tallahassee. 


Safety on the Railways, 
Peril on the Roads 

I AST year no passenger was 
killed in a collision on British 
Railways, yet in the same period 
about 175,000 persons were 
killed or injured on the roads. 

Stressing this fact in a recent 
letter to The Times, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Pedestrians’ Associa¬ 
tion pointed out that this grave 
social problem had not received 
the barest mention in the pro¬ 
grammes of any of the major 
political parties. 

Young people, however, are 
turning their attention keenly 
to this problem during this 
Children’s Safety Year. 


Iher Childrei 


STUDENT HELPS 
STUDENT 

^LL over the world students are 
helping students through the 
International Students Service. 
At Moni Pendeli near Athens 
eighteen girl students are being 
given a rest cure at a cost of £g 
a head. In many European 
countries colleges and univer¬ 
sities are short of equipment ; 
the I S S is planning to spend 
£26^0 in their aid. 

In China students are being 
helped to purchase food and soya 
beans. All over the world there 
is a shortage of textbooks, so 
I S S is arranging for supplies of 
books from this country and, 
America for students in Central 
Europe. In.Britain students arc 
aiming at raising ;^io,ooo in 1950 
to help other students. 

It’s the poor that help the 
poor, says the old tag. It’s the 
students that help the students, 
says the I S S. 

The Two Peoples of 
Southern Rhodesia 

'Y'he high ideals of Rhodesians 
in their relations with Afri¬ 
cans were well expressed recently 
by Mr Justice Tredgold, ad¬ 
dressing the Native Welfare 
Society in Southern Rhodesia. 

“ There is only one way of 
fighting Communism and similar 
ideologies and that is by satis- ■ 
tying everyone, regardless of 
race or colour, that we have 
something better to offer,” he 
said. “ Societies such as this 
have a tremendous contribution 
to make,' and unless these so¬ 
cieties or somebody else makes 
this contribution. Western civil¬ 
isation will not survive in Africa. 

. . . Ultimatel3q the government 
of any people must be with their 
consent. In some ways we are 
lucky in our native population. 
We feel ther’ take their re¬ 
sponsibilities lightly, but they 
are very law-abiding and for the 
most part have an almost pathe¬ 
tic desire to be loj’al. We can 
alienate this by doing things 
they resent, because one of the 
most remarkable features of the 
African is his strong sense of 
justice.” 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

if voters will be at 
cross purposes on 
election day 

_^DULTS are more in need of road 
sense than children,' someone 
says. That will make them cross, 

□ 

CANVASSER says the 
most hnportant election 
work.is done on the doorstep. 

Only a candidate gels in. 

. □ 

J^OW will the man in tlie 
street vote ? By going 
into a polling booth. 

■ 0 

PASSENGERS on the Irish 
Mail can obtain light 
refreshments all night. Their QNLV 
rail fare. An 
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THINGS SAID 


women earned the vote and 
won it, but I do not think 
we have made the best use of it. 
Wlien British women do make 
the best use of their v'ote it will 
be a blessing to the whole world. 
.Mrs Helena Nonnanlon, K C 

shall win back our distinct¬ 
ive place in' the markets of 
the world, and I think we shall 
do that through the quality of 
our goods. 

Secretary of Department of 
Scientific &■ Industrial Research 

'J’he cocker spaniel is the most 
popular breed of dog in 
England. 

i-Cliairinan of the Kennel Club 

c» •VRLES Dickens has contri¬ 
buted more to celebrate, to 
illustrate, and to reveal the life 
of this country to more people 
on this earth than any writer 
since the time of William Shake¬ 
speare. 

Sir Thomas Bcechain 
-- 

Books Bring Back 
Health 

I^EADiNG plays a part in curing 
people in hospital, and the 
St John and Red Cross Hos¬ 
pital Library Department needs 
500,000 books a year for over 
1850 hospitals which it serves. 
The Department also requires 
Voluntary helpers as book col¬ 
lectors, bookbinders, and re¬ 
pairers. 

Appealing for this help re- 
gently. Lady Lenanton, wlio is 
herself the writer Carola Oman, 
said the Department serves not 
only hospitals, but' institutions, 
.sanatoria, and prison hospitals. 
It should be rememberecl, she 
continued, that for tuberculous 
Ijatients, not only light reading, 
but technical books are needed,' 
for they often continue tlieir 
studies. 

This is a splendid voluntary 
service to which more of our 
voung people might be willing 
fe give some of their spare time. 

—**— 

JUST AN IDEA 

He 'euho is wrong in the tens 
will be 'wrong in the thousands. 


iditor’s Table 

WIND^IILL is for sale at 
Harbury in Warwickshire. Who 
raise the wind 7 

0 ; 

M-i NY people are voting for the 
firsttime. They ought to vote for 
one of the candidates. 

' H 

SCIENTIST says flight to the 
^loon is nearer tliaii most 
l^cople think. The- Moon isn’t. 



.. ff I - 

one boy attends a certain school in 
Utica. Top boy. 


Electioneering Long 
Ago 

^ANDiD.VTES are not creatures 
very susceptible of affronts, 
and would rather, I suppose, 
climb in at a window than be 
absolutely excluded. In a minute 
the yard, the kitchen, and the 
parlour were filled. Mr Grenville 
advancing towards me, shook me 
by the hand with a degree of 
cordiality that was extremely 
seducing. 

As soon as he and as many 
more as could find' chairs were 
seated, he began to open the in¬ 
tent of his visit. I told him I 
had no vote, for which he readily 
gave me credit. I assured him 
I had no influence, which he was 
not equally inclined to believe. 
Supposing I could be po.ssessed 
of such a treasure without know¬ 
ing it, I ventured to confirm my 
first assertion by saying that if I 
had any, I was utterly at a loss 
to imagine where it could be, or 
wherein it consisted. Thus 
ended the conference. Mr Gren¬ 
ville squeezed me by the hand 
again, kissed the ladies, and 
withdrew. 

JVilliaiH Co'doper, in a 
'letter 'written in 178.} 

—+♦—■ 

PANCAKE REMINDER 

jyrosT of us have the happy 
knack of remembering that 
Shrove Tuesday is Pancake Day, 
but at Wimbornc in Dorset, no 
chances are taken. There the 
great tenor bell of the Minster is 
rung at eleven o’clock to warn 
good housewives to prepare the 
pancake.s, a.s it has been from 
time immemorial. 

Wimborne Minster boasts a 
fine peal of ten bells, and the 
tenor bell is its special pride, for 
it was presented as long ago as 
1429, by a canon named William 
Loringe. 

This famous church also keeps 
up the old custom of ringing the 
Curfew to toll “ the knell of 
parting day ” every evening at 
eight o’clock. 

The Gracious Power 

Dlest be that gracious Power, 
who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the 
mind ; 

Beasts may convey, and tuneful 
birds may sing. 

Their mutual feelings in the 
opening Spring ; 

But man alone has skill and 
power to send 

The heart’s warm dictates to the 
distant friend ; 

Tis his also to please, instruct, 
advise. 

Ages remote, and nations yet to 
rise. ’ George Crabbe 


IMAGINATION 

Jx is the divine attribute of the 
.imagination, that it is ir¬ 
repressible and unconfinable, and 
where the real world is shut out, 
it can create a world for itself and 
. . . conjure up glorious shapes 
and forms, and brilliant visions, 
to make solitude populous, and 
irradiate the gloom of a dungeon. 

V/ashington Irving 


Day of Destiny 

'T'hursday, February 23, is, the politicians say, Britain’s Day ot 
^ Destiny. Then all legally-qualified men and women of 21 
and over w'ill vote to send 625 M Ps to the House of Commons. 


ftbraary 25, 1950 



Up He Goes 

During a demonstration flight of an 
American helicopter designed for 
rescue work, a man is lifted from 
the ground and taken up into the 
aircraft. 


BADMINTON TO 
THE FORE 

rjjHE All-England Badminton 
Championships take place 
next week (March 1—4) at the 
Empress Hall, Earls Court. This 
tournament was first staged In 
1899 as a one-day event; today it 
attracts the world’s finest players 
of this popular game. 

Dave Freeman, the hard-hit¬ 
ting young American who won 
the men’s singles last year with¬ 
out losing a game, is a doctor and 
this year cannot spare the 
time to compete; and his title 
may be taken by one of the two 
Malayans, 'Wong Peng Soon, from 
Singapore, and B. I. Choong, cap¬ 
tain of this year’s Cambridge 
University team. ' The Irish 
champion, Frank Heard, from 
Dublin, is also in grand form. 

The strongest all-round chal¬ 
lenge, however, will come from 
Denmark. Among the men will 
be Jorn Skaarup, the 1948 cham¬ 
pion, and the women’s team will 
include Miss Kirsten Thorndahl, 
the 21-year-old left-hander who 
won three titles in 1948, and Miss 
Anse Svendsen, who was runner- 
up last year. 


Romany Scholarships 

fjHE Romany Society was 
formed to commemorate the 
work and influence of the Revd 
G. Bramv/ell Evens, who won 
fame under the name of 
“Romany ” for his talks on the 
countryside. The Society has 
announced that it offers school¬ 
leaving exhibitions worth £100 
to two schools to encourage 
young naturalists. 


Some three times as many 
candidates have been nominated, 
mainly by the two big parties— 
Labour (Socialist), which had a 
majority of 140 seats over all 
other parties and groups in the 
old Parliament of 640 members; 
and Conservative (Tory), which 
with 207 MPs (of whom 13 were 
their allies, the National Liberals) 
formed His Majesty’s Opposition. 

By the end of the week wo 
shall know the composition of 
the new House summoned to 
meet on March 1, and the nature 
of the new' Government and the 
names of its principal members. 

To bring all this about no 
legal compulsion is used. But it 
is anticipated that 75 to 80 per 
cent of the 34 million people 
whose names are on the electoral 
register will vote. 

These will go to the district’s 
polling booth, the polling clerk 
will tick off their names on tlie 
register (they cannot vote if they 
are not on it), and they wu'II be 
handed a slip of paper bearing 
the printed names of the candi¬ 
dates. 

Against the one they favour 
they will mark X. No other 
mark must be made, otherwise 
the paper is “spoilt ’’ and the vote 
invalid. 

Secrecy is jealously kept. Each 
voter marks his X in a little stall 
where he cannot be seen by a 
voter in the next one. Then he 
folds his paper and drops it 
through a slit into a steel box. 
(Sick and blind folk and hospital 
patients can vote by post. So can 
people unable to get to the poll 
because of their duty hours. 

At the end of the day the boxes, 
examined to make sure no one 
has tampered with them, are 
collected under police guard. 


British Museum 
Television 

■RRiTisH Museum treasures are 
■*:* to be televised every month 
from a “ Television Corner ’’ set 
up in the Edward VII Gallery. 
The series is called Private 
Views. 

The Portland Vase, the gold 
cup used by the kings of France, 
Viking antiquities unearthed in 
Suffolk, ancient Egyptian relics, 
and one of the contemporary 
manuscript copies of the Magna 
Carta are among the treasures 
it is hoped to televise. 


Then, at some central place, the 
boxes are opened and the votes 
counted under supervision by the 
Returning Officer. A candidate 
may appoint friends to w’atch the 
count in his interest. If at the 
end only a few votes divide the 
winner from the second a recount 
can be demanded. (The lowest 
majority in 1945 was four). 

By taste and tradition Britain 
is a “two-party ’’ country. But it 
is also a free countiy. and there¬ 
fore we see the two main parties 
opposed by the once-supreme 
Liberal Party, the Independent 
Labour Party, Independents of 
varying sympathies, the Com¬ 
munists, and Welsh, Irish, and 
Scottish Nationalists. 

These forces, if sufficiently 
strong in the new .House, could 
have an important bearing on 
the life and course of a Govern¬ 
ment whose’ party won . the 
election without a well-defined 
majority. 

But' (he issue is expected to 
lie betw'een Socialists and Con¬ 
servatives. If the Conservatives 
are returned with a clear 
majority of seats Mr. Churchill 
will form a Government. In that 
event none of Labour’s new 
nationalisation proposals— 
cement, sugar refining, water, 
chemicals—would be carried 
through. 

The plan to give policy-holders 
ownership of certain big assur¬ 
ance companies would also be 
lost. The Iron and Steel 
(Nationalisation) Act, passed but 
not operated by the last Parlia¬ 
ment, would be repealed. 

But whichever party forms the 
Government the annual Budgets 
and the steps to meet the finan¬ 
cial and economic crisis seem 
certain to make history. 


90s = £9000 

A SHEET of 60 stamps printed 
for the Aden State of Shihr 
and Mukalla was found the 
other day by a London dealer 
to have an astonishing omission: 
the stamps had not been sur¬ 
charged with the mark “one 
rupee.” 

The whole sheet instead of 
being worth £4 10s is now valued 
at £9000, each stamp, originally 
worth one shilling and sixpence, 
now being worth £150. The sheet 
had been lying about for three 
months before, the dealer made 
the discovery. 





OUR HOMELAND 


St Andrew’s Cathedral, Inverness, 
on a bank of the River Ness 
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God Save Our 
King and Duke 

^ STONE’S throw from the busy 
traffic of the Strand in 
London stands a quiet chapel 
where the National Anthem is 
sung thus: 

God save our Lord the King, 

■■ Long live our Noble Duke, 

God save our King. 

. .The chapel is the Chapel Royal 
of the Savoy, which'is the only 
surviving link with the Savoy 
Palace built here about 1245 by- 
Henry the Third for his wife’s 
uncle, Peter, a prince of the 
ancient Italian House of Savoy. 

This and many other interest¬ 
ing facts are given in The Official 
Year-Book of the Church of 
England (Church Assembly and 
S P C K, 12s 6d). 

The Palace passed into the 
possession of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, and was burned 
down by 'Wat Tyler and his rebels 
in 1381. In 1399 ’Henry the 
Fourth annexed the Manor of the 
Savoy together with the other 
estates of the House of Lancas¬ 
ter. But the king declared that 
the estates of the dukedom were 
a separate inheritance from that 
of the Sovereign. So people in 
the Savoy Chapel still honour 
the King as their Duke. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


jack Froggatt 


FOR INVALID 
CHILDREN 

'J’he first group of 20 invalid 
boys have gone to stay at the 
new Andrew Duncan Home at 
Shiplake-on-Thames. The home 
is a big' converted farmhouse 
that has been given by Colonel 
and Mrs Ronald Duncan to the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Associa¬ 
tion as a meiiiorial to their 
son, Andrew Duncan, Grenadier 
Guards, who 'was killed in 
Gerriiany during the war. 

The boys will stay, there for six 
weeks, or longer if that .is neces¬ 
sary to restore their health, and a 
local committee has been formed 
to organise older people to accom¬ 
pany the boys when in the 
summer they swim and go out in 
boats in a safe part of the river. 



Portsmouth and Eng¬ 
land outside-left. Jack 
Froggatt was born in 
Sheffield 26 years ago 
and went to school at 
Hillsborough with his 
cousin Redfern. 


Both boys were good foot¬ 
ballers and both were se¬ 
lected to represent their city 
in school soccer, though at 
differenttimes. Jack’s father 
then moved to Portsmouth 
and the cousins separated.- 


During the war Jack played 
centre-half in a Services 
match, with Tommy Lawton 
theopposing centre-forward. 
Lawton urged Evefton to 
sign on Froggatt. But he 
joined Portsmouth in I94S. 


Redfern joined Sheffield 
Wednesday, and both have 
played for England, though 
not together. But for Red- 
fern's injuries they would 
be left-wing partners against 
Holland this week. 


English the Key For New Australians 


A correspondent hi Australia 
sends us these notes on a great 
social development lohich is now 
taking place in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

■YYai-k along the streets of any 
Australian city these days 
and you will hear conversations 
in one or all of a dozen languages. 
Almost every week now great 
ships arrive at the main ports 
with close-packed human cargoes, 
part of the world's greatest 
migration scheme. 

From all corners of Europe the 
migrants come — even from, 
countries behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain; for many are displaced per¬ 
sons, whose original homelands 
have been over-run, first by the 
Germans and then by the Rus¬ 
sians. So, for the first time in 
many years they find themselves 
no longer Stateless, but actually 
“belonging.” These are the New 
Australians, on whose behalf 
enormous efforts are now being 
made, and who, on their part, 
meet some great problems. 

Foremost, of course, is the lan¬ 
guage difficulty. One ship alone 
brought people of 23 nationalities 
among its 800 passengers, while 
another which arrived in the 


same week with 1200 had very 
few on board who could speak 
English. 

Yet they all must learn. For 
it is not the policy of Australia’s 
immigration officials to allow 
these new arrivals to set up tight 
little “New Estonias,” or “New 
Pomeranias,” or “New Anything 
Elses ’’ within the Comnion- 
wealth. They must all become 
New Australians—and that as 
quickly as possible. So the first 
thing expected of them is that 
-they learn to speak English. 

Mixing the Races 

Of course they receive much 
assistance. The Education De¬ 
partment provides teachers, and 
has a special staff devoted en¬ 
tirely to the instruction of 
migrants, both adults and chil¬ 
dren. Also, the national groups 
are mixed up as much as possible 
after arrival, so that the need for 
mastering a common language 
soon becomes imperative. 

Interpreters are available in 
the . camps and hostels which 
have been set up in all Australian 
States to receive migrants, so 
that no man is deprived of his 
rights through lack of a voice to 


demand them. Usually, however, 
the new arrivals soon get down 
to the business of mastering the 
language, for they know that this 
accommodation is only tem¬ 
porary and they will all find 
themselves, sooner or later, living 
among the “old ” Australians, 
who have a deep-rooted prefer¬ 
ence for English! 

In the cities a move is being 
made to help would-be shoppers 
over their language difficulties, 
and a large department store in 
Melbourne has lately given a lead 
by setting up a translation 
bureau for New Australians. This 
is in charge of a migrant who 
came to the country ten years 
ago with an academic knowledge 
of only English. Italian, and Ger¬ 
man. 'While working as a teacher 
in Melbourne schools she man¬ 
aged to master half a dozen lan¬ 
guages, and soon became an Eng¬ 
lish instructress for the Immigra¬ 
tion Department. 

Over her desk at the store is a 
large sign which reads: “All Lan¬ 
guages Spoken.” 'With a small 
band of assistants she gives help 
to shoppers, and includes in her 
service translations from Greek, 
Maltese, Arabic, and Hindustani. 


The Children's Newspaper, February 25. 

Fewer Insects, 
More Meat 

Q-reatly increased supplies of 
meat from South America 
are, likely because of a he'w 
insecticide, produced by the oil 
industry, which has had remark¬ 
able success against the tick and 
the berrie, two parasites which 
attack cattle there, and threat¬ 
ened wholesale destruction among 
South America’s herds. 

The insecticide is a compound 
of toxaphene and a petroleum 
solvent. Toxaphene is obtained 
by blending camphine and 
chlorine. 

Here is one example of the 
insecticide’s effect. A pedigree 
bull was so persistently attacked 
by the ticks that men had to 
pick them off by hand all day 
long. Then the bull "^vas given a 
single spraying with the insecti¬ 
cide—which cos’t less than six¬ 
pence—and as a result it gained 
over 100 lbs in weight in a month. 

The time needed to fatten 
steers used to be four years; now, 
by the use of the insecticide, the 
time has been reduced to just over 
two years. 

A sufficient quantity of the 
insecticide to treat 600,000 cattle 
will go to South American cattle¬ 
men this year. Next year enough 
for ten million treatments will be 
sent to Brazil alone. 


YOUTH TAKES 
ITS CUE 

Ji^EXT week sees the start of 
this year’s Youths’ Billiards 
Championship at Burroughes & 
Watts’ Hall, in London. This 
event was inaugurated last year 
to encourage lads between the 
ages of 16 and 18 who are too 
old for the boys’ championships 
(under 16) and too young for the 
senior competitions. 

Last year’s winner was Gerald 
Toner, from Londonderry, a 
young auctioneer’s clerk. Gerald ' 
is crossing from Northern Ire¬ 
land ter defend his title, but h? 
is expected to get stern opposi¬ 
tion from Rex Williams, a Mid¬ 
lander who in 1947 and 1948 won 
the boys’ championship. 


TREASURE ISLAND — R, L. Stevenson's Famous Adventure Story Told in Pictures 


The Squire’s party, who remained on board the Hispa¬ 
niola when Long John Silver and the others went ashore, 
would have sailed the ship away—but they could not leave 


Jim, who had gone ashore too. They could not stand a 
siege in the ship as they had not enough water, so they 
■decided to land and hold the old stockade where there 


was a spring. They overpowered the six mutineers Long 
John had left on board—one of whom joined them—and 
then went ashore with a good supply of food and arms. 



The morning after Jim reached the stockade. 
Long John appeared with a flag of truce. 
He said that if they would give him the 
treasure chart he would, after leaving the 
island, send the first ship he sighted to pick 
ithem up. Captain Smollett replied : “You 
can’t find the treasure. You can’t sail the 
[ship. I’ll put a bullet in your back when 
next I meet you.’’ With dreadful threats 
and oaths Long John hobbled off. 


The Captain was sure they would be soon 
attacked. “ We’re outnumbered, but we 
fight in sheiter,” he said. Soon bullets 
began to hit the log-house. The attackers 
swarmed over the outer fence and ran up 
to the little fort. Close under its walls 
they could not be shot. One of them seized 
a defender’s musket, and jabbing its owner 
with it knocked him senseless. Another 
attacked the Doctor with a cutlass. 


The defender’s position became desperate. 
“ Out, lads, and fight ’em in the open ! 
Cutlasses ! ’’ cried the Captain. Jim seized 
a cutlass and running out met the big bosun 
who swung up his sword. Jim leapt to 
one side, slipped and rolled over, but the 
bosun was cut down by one of the loyal 
men, another pirate was shot, and another 
disposed of by the Doctor. The rest fled 
into the woods, and did not attack again. 


Captain Smollett was wounded and two of the loyal 
men were dead. After talking things over quietly 
with the Squire and the Captain, Dr Livesey, well- 
armed, went off by himself. Jim guessed that he was 
going off to find Ben Gunn, the castaway whom Jim 
had met. Then Jim thought out a wild scheme of his 
own and, when no one was looking, he took two 
pistols, slipped out over the palisade, and made for 
the place where Ben Gunn had told him he kept his 
home-made boat. 


What madcap notion has lim got into his head? See next week’s instalment 
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JAME & DAVID ON TOUR 

New Series of Short Stories 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

Decision For 
Donia 



" T-yriiAT on earth is the 
\)v matter with Donia?” 

’ ’ David whispered, star¬ 
ing along the hotel terrace. 

Jane turned her head to look. 
The spring sunshine poured down 
like liquid gold, and the Alps 
seemed to float like silver- 
sprinkled clouds midway between 
'the blue of the sky and the blue 
of Lake Geneva. 

Donia, the young ballet-dancer, 
Was strolling up and down in a 
rather self-conscious manner. 
Finally she came to rest and 
craped her slim figure artistic¬ 
ally against a low wall, as if 
admiring the view of the city 
reflected in the water. 


“Bet she isn’t seeing a thing 
in front of her,” Jane chuckled. 
“Her eyes are in the back of her 
head!” 

“How do you.mean?” 

“She’s thinking about that fat 
American sitting with the news¬ 
paper. Wants him to notice her! 
He’s Mr Steinberg, the American 
film producer. Mr Wallace told 
me.” 

“Aha! I begin to see day¬ 
light.” 

“Our darling Donia never 
misses a chance,” said Jane. 
“Perhaps she sees herself as 
another Moira Shearer, starring 
in a Hollywood imitation of The 
Red Shoes! ” 



THE C N NATIONAL 
HANDWRITING TEST 


Prizes Worth Over £730 to be Won! 


Schools'and colleges in all parts of Great Britain, Xorthern Ireland, 
the Channel Islands, and Eire continue to apply for Entry Forms for the 
great C N Handwriting Test of 1950. All boys and girls who are full¬ 
time pupils at schools in this area may enter, providing they are under 
17 years of age—^and, moreover, there are THREE AGE GROUPS so 
that all have an equal opportunity of winning. 

This is the second annual writing contest sponsored by C N, and as 
1050 is the year of the Children’s Safety Campaign an adaptation of the 
well-known “Kerb Drill” has been selected as the Test Passage to be 
written. , Each entrant has simply to copy out this passage—which is 
given on the Entry Form—in the style of writing he or she is taught 
at school. Remember there are the folio-wing 


© Cash Prizes in Each Group 


1st PRIZES 

For School - £25 
Prize-winning 
Pupil - - £5 


2n(i PRIZES 
For School - £10 
Prize-winning’ 
Pupil - - £3 


3rd PRIZES 
For School - £5 
Prize-winning 
Pupil - - £2 


In addition there will he awarded « 

250 Waterman Fountain Pens 1000 Large Jigsaw Puzzies 

9 Also Ten Thousand Awards of Merit 

A Ct'riificate of Merit loill he awarded for the best entry from each school sub- 
mittini* no fciccr than 20,cntries and not otherwise represented in the prise list. 
Readers arc asked especially to note that entries niitst be made on the free 
Entry Form which is issued only through schools. If yon would like to enter, 
therefore, show this announcement to your 'J'eaclier and ask him or her kindly 
to complete the coupon here and send it to C N. 

Remember, llierc is an age group for you. The test may be done in school 
or at home, at the discretion of the Teacher, who is asked to sign the entry on 


completion. \Mieu sent in, every entry 
is to have affixed to it one of the tokens 
(marked C X Writing Test 1950) now 
appearing in every copy of the News¬ 
paper. You will find one at the foot 
of the back page of this issue. 

, 'fhe Closing Date for entries is 
Frida3% March 31. When returned, 
5acii completed entry is to be sent in 
as part-of the school’s total entry, in 
accordance with the competition rules 
printed on the Entry F'orm. 

To Teachers ! The F.ntry Form 
to be used in this competition contains 
the Test Passage, space for the pupil's 
effort, and full rules and particulars. It 
is being issued only in answer to school 
application! Teachers desiring to enter 
their pupils are asked to be good enough 
to complete this application coupon, and 
send it to Children's Sewspaper as scon 
as possible. The forms will then be sent 
post free. lAtsl date for form appli¬ 
cation, Fehrnary 'iS* 

{N B—id stamp o^dy required for 
this coupon if the envelope is' left 
unsealed.) 


4 

To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
Competition Department, 

5 Carmelite St, London, E C 4 
(Comp). 

Please send me (post free) 

...■■■•copies of the 

C N National Handwriting Test 
of 1950 Entry Forms for my 
pupils. 

PRINXIP.tL/FORJI 
M.ASTEK or MISTRESS 


School 


School Address 


“She’s not made much impres¬ 
sion so far.” 

’J’he burly American continued 
to puff at his cigar and read 
his New York Times as though 
no beautiful young dancer was 
posed within twenty yards of his 
square-framed spectacles. At last, 
in despair, Donia produced a 
cigarette and, with a graceful 
flourish, flicked her lighter. 
Nothing happened. That did not 
surprise the children; they had 
heard Donia complain that her 
lighter was empty, only half an 
hour before. But again she 
flicked it, noisify, and with a cry 
of annoyance. Still nothing hap¬ 
pened—either to the lighter or to 
the American. He went on 
reading. 

“She’ll have to ask him for a 
match,” Jane murmured. 

Donia began to move towards 
the innocent Mr Steinberg, the 
unlit cigarette in her extended 
hand. But before .she could 
reach him, a young Swiss student 
who had been haunting her in a 
love-sick manner ever since the 
opera company had arrived in 
Geneva, leapt into action with a 
lighter already aflame. Foiled in 
her plan, Donia held out her 
cigarette, rewarding the poor 
youth with a black scowl in place 
of the smile he deserved. 

Jane and David hugged them¬ 
selves with delight and nearly- 
burst with pent-up laughter. 

^LAS for Donia! There were 
only two members of the 
British party in whom the great 
film-producer showed the slightest 
interest. And—^alas for Jane and 
David!—they were the two. 

Mr Steinberg had no children 
of his own, and he was apt to get 
sentimental about any others he 
encountered. 

“He’s dreadful,” Jane confided 
to her father. “He keeps offering 
me chewing-gum—and he calls 
me his ‘ little gurl ’ 1” 

“What about me?” groaned 
David. “He calls me ‘ junior ’ 
and keeps making the most feeble 
jokes every time we meet.” 

“He insists on taking us out in 
a launch this afternoon.” 

“Wouldn’t you like that?” .said 
Mr Murray. 

“Not with him. Still, we can’t 
very well be rude, I suppose,” 

Jane went upstairs disconso¬ 
lately. In the corridor she ran 
full-tilt into Donia. The girl’s 
eyes were bright with eagerness. 

“I say. Jane! Will you do 
something awfully, awfully special 
for me?” 

Jane looked suspicious. It was 
not like Donia to come to her 
asking for favours. “It depends 
-” she began. 

“You kids seem to have made 
a tremendous hit with old Stein¬ 
berg. He’ll do anything you 
want.” 

“Except leave us alone!” re¬ 
torted Jane. 

"Listen!” said Donia .swiftly. 
“He’s leaving for America any 
day now. He miist see me dance 
before he goes. Get him to come, 
to the; show tonight. He’ll be* 
tickled to death if you invite 
him.” 

Jane hesitated for a second. 
But it was hard to resist Donia 
when her mind was set on some¬ 
thing—and it seemed mean to 
refuse. “All right,” she said. 

“Bless you, darling! I’ll never 
lorget!” 


Ji^OR did Jane and David forget 
that painful evening at the 
theatre with Mr Steinberg. It 
Continued on page 10 
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SA/D T£SSA 




' ^ Last week saw log- 
-Felling in Canada, and 
howttie logs were cut 
ihto'blocks", each one 
about the size of a j 

a lovely film'. 


^fAs you remember, shoes are made 

I over the wooden last. Their shape 
depends on the P 
shape of the last.) 


So the last has to 
be a good shaped 



Here is a model 
last being 
designedfit is 
scarefully done 
by hand,andai| 
other sizes of 
this style will 
be copied from it 



(Now this is a'block* of 
maple wood eiaclly as 
it arrived from Canada. 


It looks my size' 




And maple 
doesn't have 
Knots in it 


From the bloclT] f 

is turned this ' 
first rough 
shaping- 
just beoinnini 
^ to look like 
a last.l 


More like 
, a Witches 
:<( foot! 



And on this 

*■ r Jr machine the lasts , 
^ '’’are "smooth-turned^ 
apairatatime. / 

Yes' 




(Mother says shoe leather is very important-^ 

[but the shape of ihf last is norv important. J 

Yes-- she says Clarks lasts are so good 
she doesn't worry about our toes ,, 

[ Setting pinched .k 

Or our heels 
getting rubbed 
Mother says... 




She'S a sensible 
w'oman I can see. 
Come along nezt 
month worit you, 


and Ml Show you the lasts 
beino'-finished offji 
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SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE 
SOCCER 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

Nfl nirp ) riayf'd with 22 mlnia- 
nu Ull/C « • ( tnro men, ball a<i(l goals. 

All the thrills of real 


.4' 


NO 

BLOWING,. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


iFootballl DribbliDL. 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offside, goal Bavea, in¬ 
juries. etc. Colours of aU 
league clubs available. 
Send 3d. stamp tor full 
, details and Order Form to: 
P. ,A. ADOLPH, 17 The Dod^fe. 
Dangton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 



LEARN MORSE 

with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11, Post Free (U.K, only). 
Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d, (Post freo 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD. 

178 STAMFORD HILL. LONDON. N.IA 


' TuCoKim nt SOLID LEATHER 

L&OIES-BOYS• BHAll HEM 

BSDSEWHl 
tBOQTSra 


■fiilTnt ra 

Hoys, ladies and Men ivith smrill fitlinijs, 
these finest quality brand-uew solid leather 
boots represent the finest value ever. ^Vor<h 
63/-. To clear at 12/6. Tost, etc.. 1/3. 2^0 
stronger or better boot was ever inadf‘, irres¬ 
pective of price. .Size 3 up to 7i. 




FIEICEV - 

WOOL PAIR 

UHED9 

Free Pair Snow Boots wiih every order 
Inr gloves to advertise our buinper catalojiue. 
Made for R.A.P. Iloiober crews for hitrli aili- 
tucle flying. A luagntflceat full gauntlet glove. 
The wannest, most siir'Pte comiortable glove 
made. 4 fingers and thuiiHrio each eamitlct. 
To clear, 5/& pair, post, etc., 1/3. 
Pure Serge White COAT OVERALLS, 12/11. Post, etc., 1/1. 

Ladies’ only. 3lrand-new Ministry stor’k. Ecally worth treble. Finest quallt.v serge. 7 blue 
or red bone buttons. Full belt, fliiaranteed Government specification. No skimping. A very 
hard-wearing article with long .sleeves, ptato bust measurement. Full length. Sizes 32 to -40 
12/11.' 42 to 44 15/-11. noth post, etc., 1/1. 

TELESCOPES, TENTS, CAMP EQUIPMENT, etc. TERMS. ' FREE LIST. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN), 196-200 Coldharbotir 
Lane, Loughborough Junction. London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. closed 1 u.m. Wed. 
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Brick and 
Mortar Building 
Kit and Accessories 


The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in ail required shapes, 
mortar, roofing, metal windows and doors, plans and instruction booklet. 

All models are architect 
designed to “O” gauge 
scale. Buildings can be 
permanent or dismantled 
by merely soaking in water, 
and the bricks used again 
and again. 

Brickplayer Kits at 23/10 
and 44/- and Accessories 
are available from good 
toyshops and stores. 

If your dealer ccnnot supply, write for address of nearest stockists to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS. LTD. (Dept. C). ENFIELD, MIDDX. 

■- — — I — I ■ ■ 



Decision For Donia 
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CON JUREi^G TRICKS 

“Picacarcl”3*cardTrick !/• 
“Diabolic” Card Trick !/• V 
Dancing Skeleton 1/6 CJrfrj. 

Siberian Escape Chain Trick 1/6 
“Corclo” Restored String Trick 2/6 
ll.Tny otliors. Seed stamp for our special 
catalo;>;ao or rasy-to-pei’form tricks. 
skill rofiujied, To: 

JUNIOR’S MAIL ORDER SERVICE, 
37 Rosebery Road, Epsom. 


10 NORWAY FREE! 

Rtfiuest Approvals aud enclose 2id. stamp 
aiHl I send FRKE ten stamps from NORWAY 
This liacket iiifhidcs issues of 1893, 1911, 
192G and recent redrawn types. WRITE 
TODAY 1 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


F 20 CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

O This interesting packet containing 
—^ 20 all dilTerent stamps ofCzecho- 

M*.. Slovakia "ill be sent ABSOLUTE- 

E ly FREE to all collectors en¬ 
closing 2 jd. postage and asking 
to see our bargain Approvals. 
FNo obligation—no rubbish). 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (C.N.15), 

-BRlDGNORTH -r4-- - 


10 


r GT. BRITAIN 
. STAMP FREE 
TO COLLECTORS 

Every collector dreams of being the proud 
possessor of a 10/- stamp to make his collec¬ 
tion really valuable, but the coat is beyond 
most yoiiiis collectors. NOW is your chance— 
lU FKEJ'L Send 3d. postage and request 
Approvals. 

I.AUGKLIN & KING. 
tCN), 8 Furplett Street, Ipswich. 


SHIPS and TRAINS FREE 



Tills beautiful SAILINU PIItR from 
Monaco together with FISHINO SMACK 
from Chili, • EXPRESS TRAIN from 
Belgium and early RAILWAY ENGINE 
from Denmark will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all applieanls for Approvals 
sending 2id. postage. 

BERKELEV STAMP CO. (C.N.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


British stamps on'papcr—worlh sorting for 
“fiiid.s’’ 2 Ib. (7,000) 5/-; sample lb. 2/9. 
British Empire on paper, i lb. 12/6; 4 oz. 
6/6; 2 oz. 3/6. Unsorted lots on paf>er 
with ptets., all per 2 oz. World 2/9. 
South Africa 3/-. N.Z. 2/8. U.S.A. 1/8. 
Spain 3/-- Atistr.alia 2/-. Holland 1/9. 
France 2/3. Belgium 2/». Eire 1/2. 
Large picts. per 50. U.S.A. 2/3. Italy 3/*. 
Brit. Cola. 3/G. French Ools 2/6. 
World 2/6. Lists Free. 

A. DAVIES, P.T.S., 

33 Lake Green Ra., Sandown, I.O.W. 


★ FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma. Caledonia, Ethiopia. Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send 2id. 
postage and ask lo see an Approval selection 
of attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


DUTCH WARSHIPS PKT 


r^ Mw%%V9 9 W '9r‘ W W' *r ^ ABSOLUTELY FREE. This fine Large 

stamp of HOLLAND showing Dutch Cruiser " De 
Ruyter,” issued during the war by the Free Dutch 
Government in Britain. In addition we will also 
send to you Free, a pictorial SWITZERLAND 
showing the famous Chilfon Castle on the shores 
of Lake Geneva, a handsome DENMARK of the 
Late King Christian X, and finally a War Stamp of 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

■ All these desirable stamps ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just write for Dutch Warships Pkt Free 
and enclose 3d stamp for our posting costs to you, 
and also ask to see an Approval Selection. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 
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Caatinued from page 9. 

was clear from his remarks that 
he knew nothing about operatic 
music and rather less about 
ballet. But he seemed to enjoy . 
those brief periods when Donia, 


slim, graceful, and beautiful, took- gullet!” 


“I thought better of Donia. I 
knew she was ambitious—but I 
did think she cared more for her 
art than to do .this.” 

“He wants to take her back 
now—that’s what sticks in my 


the centre of the stage. 

“That gurl’s got somethin’,” 
he murmured from the corner of 
his mouth not filled with cigar. 
He would have said the same, 
probably, if he had seen her in a 
music-hall or a mannequin- 
display. . 

“She’s got him, anyhow,” 
David whispered in Jane’s ear. 

It certainly looked like it. 
Donia was not one to lose time 
or waste an advantage. After 
breakfast she received Mr Stein¬ 
berg’s congratulations or. the 
terrace. They lunched together 
in his private suite. In the after¬ 
noon it was Donia who set forth 
with him in a motor-launch 
around the lake. 

“Good,” growled David. “Suits 
us.” 

guT not all these new develop¬ 
ments were so good. Nor 
were they likely to suit the opera 
company as a whole. Seated in 
the lounge next morning, the 
young people could not help 
hearing the worried conversation 
between Jane’s father and 
Mr Wallace, the stage-manager 
“But it’s ridiculous!” Mr 
Murray was saying. “Suppose he 

does star her in a film-” 

“She says he's promised to.” 

Mr Murray snorted. - “Donia’s 
got talent. She’s'just about 
worth her present place—chief 
dancer with an opera company. 
She’s not a Moira Shearer or a 
Margot Fonteyn, and there’s 
about one chance in ten that she 
ever will be. If she lets herself 
be starred in a film now, she’ll 
only make a fool of herself!” 

“She’ll make a lot of money,” 
said the old stage-manager, 
shrugging his shoulders. “And 
the publicity.” 


“What?” Mr Murray sat bolt 
upright on the settee. “You 
mean, she wants to walk out on 
us—before the end of the tour?” 

“I’m afraid so. It’s now or 
never, apparently. Steinberg flies 
home the day after tomorrow.” 

“But she’ll be breaking her 
contract with us! She can be 
sued for damages!” 

“She’s prepared for that. Says 
Steinberg will pay.” 

“It isn’t a question of money— 
it’s a question of honour,” said 
Mr Murray furiously. “If Donia 
goes, we can’t get a substitute 
from England in time. That 
means we can’t do The White 
Hart for the rest of the tour—the 
ballet is absolutely essential to it. 
Do you mean she’s prepared to 
wreck the show for her own 
ambition?” 

“Looks like it. In all my life¬ 
long experience of the profession 
...” began the old stage- 
manager with dignity, but 
Mr Murray cut him short. 

“It’ll serve her right if she 
never gets another engagement 
in a British theatre!” 

“I fancy that doesn’t worry 
her. The little idiot thinks she’s 
made for life. She doesn’t reali.se 
that Hollywood glory can quickly 
fade.” 


J)avid drew Jane on to the 
terrace where they could talk 
unobserved. “The beast!” he 
said chokily. “She used us. Used 
us! If we hadn’t taken that 

horrible man to the opera-” 

“We must stop her,” said Jane 
desperately. “Look, there she 
goes—after her! ” 

Donia swept through the glass 
doors as proudly as though she 
Continued on pa;e 11 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Pancake Day 


J^iLLY and June raced into 
the kitchen. “What's for 
lunch, Mummie?” they called. 

“Just you wait and see,” 
said Mummie with a smile. 

The children sat down at 
the table and soon Mummie 
brought in a lovely stew. 
When she had finished eating. 
Mummie got up saying; “I 
shall be a few minutes with 
the sweet.” 

Then Billy wanted some 
water and he went into the 
kitchen. Mummie w'as frying 
.something in a pan and as he 
watched he saw her toss it 
into the air. 

“Pancakes! ” hooted Billy. 
“Why, of course, I'd forgotten 
it was pancake day. Oh, 
Mummie, let me to.ss one.” 

June heard Billy’s cry and 
, came to the kitchen. After 


much pleading Mummie let 
them each try to toss a pan¬ 
cake. 

“I didn’t know' that cooking 
was .so much fun,” said Billy. 
“Can we have pancakes every 
day? We could help you to 
cook them!” 

-But Mummie thought she 
could get on much quicker 
xvithout their help, thank you 
very much! 

A Prayer 

f~'OD be in my head 

And in viy understanding. 
God be in mine eyes 
And in my looking; 

God be in my mouth 
And in my speaking; 

God be in my heart 
And in my thinking; 

God be at mine end 
And at my departing. 


BILLY BEETLE KEEPS DRY 
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CHINA SET/ree/i 

FACE VALUE—10,000. DOLLARS I 

The Complete Mint Set of Two 5000 dollar | 
y Giaot-sized Stamps be sent absolutely J 

■ Free to every collector "who asks to see a I 
selection of our World-Famous Approvals. | 
These very elusive stamps, one red, one! 
green, were issued in 1948 to commemorate I 
the Nanking and Shanghai Philatelic Exhi-| 
hitions, and each stamp bears a repro-1 
duction of two other stamps I (Three in I 
One!!) Obtain this scarce, interesting, | 
unique, historic MINT Set NOW (enclose j 
2^d. postage). Write to-day. Don^tdelay ll 

j D. J. HANSON (Dept. C.N.3S). j 

I EASTRINGTON, COOLE, YORKS. j 

'^SprovalTi^Ts' 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON a MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9. England 
Established IPSO 



UACEIIORSE PACKET FREE 

Hero is ■ a chance of 
adding to j’our collection 
a beautiful large 
AUSTRIAN Btamr' 
depleting KI N C S E M, 
tlio world’s wonder 
horse, the unique big 
winner who never lost 
a race. He was unbeaten In 54 races. It is 
uicluderl FREE in this fine packet of attractive 
stamps. Also Italian horseman, MEXICO 
Welfare, CiERMANY reaper o! inflation period, 
pre-war FRANCE, ROUMANIAN charity and 
a stanip depicting lace industries of BELGIUM. 
Supplies are limited so send immediately 3d. 
postage and request Approvals and illustrated 
list of albums, packets and seta. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. 

(C.N.), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 


200 STAMPS FREE 

A rai’ccl containing 200 stamps, including 
British Colonials, French, Danish. Americans 
and many others will be given ab 3 oIiitel.v 
free, and scut by return of post to all 
applicants for my discount Approvals. 

P- OWEN (Dept. CN5), 

* Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road, Davenham 
_ _Noflhwich, Cheshire. 


POSTER PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of extra lar^e stamp? 
troin Hiiugai’y (Bridge Reconstruction) 
bail Marino (Anniversav of Isc USA 
stamp—very prelty colours), Cfvlon (New 
toustitutiou), •Brazil (New York Fair) 
and (iei’inany (Leipzig' Fair—very large)’ 
Uiis fine p.Tckct of huge picioria'l stamps 
free to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2id. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, Roydon, Ware. 


NYASALAND U.P.U. 
PACKET leuitjlrj 

Inc. Giant NYASALAND U.P.U. and 
large leopard pict., also New TRENG- 
GANU and latest SARAWAK. All 
Unused and Free to collectors asking to 
SCO niy Famous Approvals. Send 3d to 
cover my post.age and Bargain lists. Wilh- 
ont Approvals 9d. (Join "The Code Stamp 
Club”). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 44 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


MfREE! This 
NEW ZEALAND 
1949 LATEST 
ISSUE 

to all asking for our 
WORLD FAMOUS 
APPROVALS 

and enclosing 3d. stamp 

_ illustrated Album 

iwith Map of World to hold over 
3,500 stamps • 
Price 8/6 Post Free 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD, 

(Dept. CH) 226 Baker St., London, N.W.l 
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t A New 
r Robinson Crusoe? 


0A 


JUNGLE 

HAVEN 

ALBERT L. 
STILLMAN 

The "“true and wonder¬ 
ful account of three 
adventurers in the wilds 
of the Upper Amazon” 
bids fair to become a 
second, modern Robin¬ 
son Crusoe. Ulus. 7/6 

ROBERT 


◄ 
◄ 

◄ 

◄ 

◄ 

◄ ; 

◄ 

◄ 

◄ 

■ ◄ 
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ERIC LEYLAND 

Author of'' Treasure in Devon” 
"MandevUlc Mystery” etc, 

has now written an ex¬ 
citing new mystery 
. thriller for boys & girls 

MYSTERY 

MOOR 

During their holidays 
- in Cumberland, Bill, 
Sam and Henry find 
themselves mixed up in 
a double mystery. A 
gripping, realistic story 
with a thrilling climax! 

Coloured Frontispiece 61- 

^MUSEUM 



Make 
up 

these model 

British 
BIRDS 

Most delightful cut-out 
ever publi‘-hcd, mahes up 
8 standing truc-to-life Bird 
models in full natural colour 
and complete descriptive book 
of the life and habits of each 
bird. 3/0 from Booksellers, 
Stationers & Stores or if 
any difficulty, 
3/11 post free 
from Medallion 
Press Lf d, 
address beloiv 

and Build this 
ENGLISH 

FARM 




Easy, fapcinatlii"' 
to build, and delightfid wheti 
completed. Complete t?et of _ 

coloured, parts makes sturdy model of West 
Country Farmhouse, Barn, Haystack, etc., and 
1*2 faTm?» animals. 2/9 from Booksellers, 
‘•tationers, Stores, or if any difficulty 3/- 
postfrom: 

rflEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 51) 5 Dowgate Hill, E.C.4 

Telephone Cen. 5329 


CNBaotfAe£/\ 



Where’s Alice? 

In Search oj Alice, by Guy Bous- 
field (C. & J. Temple,-6$). 

lovers of Alice in Wonder¬ 
land will find delight in this 
book of the adventures of Wil¬ 
liam who is called Walice in 
Underland by the Goopher, one 
of the quaint characters he meets 
during his quest. . This most en¬ 
tertaining story abounds in odd 
figures, of course including many 
of the old favourites met by Alice. 

Redskin and Paleface 

Wayfaring Lad, by Ivy Bolton 
Gryphon Books (6s). 

16 -year-old lad is the hero, a 
lad condemned as a wastrel 
and cast out from a settlement of 
the white pioneers in Tennessee. 
The thrilling story is of his lone 
journey in territory inhabited by 
wild animals and Indians no less 
wild; and of how he made good. 

A Treasure Island 

Cocos Gold, by Ralph Hammond 
(Collins, 8s 6d). 

^’'nis is a fine yarn, telling of the 
experiences of John Keverne 
among the mutineers aboard the 
Sally McCrew and on Cocos 
Island, south-west of Panama, 
where men still .seek for the 
fabulous hoard of pirate loot 
hidden there in 1821. All the 
adventures that a lad could wish 
for—and many that none would 
wi.sh for—come the way of this 
hero, a modern Jim Hawkins. 

Excitement at the 
Professor’s 

They Found an Elephant, by 
Vera Barclay (Herbert Jenkins, 6s). 
VERY skilful blending of a 
nature book and the interest¬ 
ing experiences of three children 
who spent their Christmas holi¬ 
days in the house of a learned 
professor. Delightfully illus¬ 
trated by drawings of animals by , 
Agnes Hoflet. 

Bantam at Large 

Knight of the Woods, by C. T. 
Stoneiiain, illustrated by. Anton 
Lock (Sampson Loic. 8t. Gd) 

'J'HE story of Squab, a bantam 
cock who, after growing up 
as an ordinary domestic fowl, un¬ 
expectedly finds himself living in 
the wilds. Freedom is exciting 
and he has many “comb "-raising 
adventures, but he is not sorry 
when at last he is recaptured and 
returns ta the safe though hum¬ 
drum life of the henhouse. 

Desert Thrills 

The Tower of Darkness, by 
Hector Hawton (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 6s). 

PEACEFUL archaeological expe¬ 
dition to the Arabian desert 
involves Nick and Jennifer in the 
hazards of a sinister plot for an 
Arab revolt. There is an excit¬ 
ing climax at the Black Mufti’s 
secret radio station. 

Elizabethan Adventure 

The Lost Money, by Wallace 
Nichols (Ward, Lack, 6s). 
ipuE Lost Money belonged to 
Good Queen Bess herself, 
and when it disappeared on the 
way to Cornwall it was fortunate 
that one of her clerks had a son 
with a ready sword to take up 
the trail like a Tude? Dick 
Barton. 


Decision For 
Donia 

Continued from page 10 
were already a world-famous film¬ 
star. By running, they overtook 
her on the stairs. 

“Donia, we want a word with 
you!” 

She turned. “I can’t bother 
with you kids now. I have an 
appointment wdth Mr Steinberg 
at half-past ten.” She swept on. 

“Kids! ” echoed Jane bitterly. 

"I bet she’s going to sign a con¬ 
tract,” said David swiftly. “Well, 
she’s not going to get away with 
it like that.” They raced down 
the deep-carpeted corridor to the 
film-producer’s private suite. “No 
good knocking,” he panted. “In 
we go!” 

]])avid’s guess had been right. 

Mr Steinberg, his secretary, 
and another man were standing 
at a table, where Donia was 
sitting before a document, pen in 
hand. There was a flurry of con¬ 
fusion. Excitedly interrupting 
each other, Jane and David burst 
out with all the things that 
Donia needed to know—but 
which no grown-up in the com¬ 
pany had ever been blunt enough 
to tell her. 

“And if you think you’re 
another Moira Shearer,” David 
wound up furiously, “you’ve 
another think comingT” 

“Daddie says you’ll make a fool 
of yourself,” cried Jane. “The 
critics will laugh—Hollywood will 
throw you on the scrap-heap— 
and if you walk out on our 
company now, when we need you, 
you’ll never dance In a British 
theatre again! You don’t deserve 
to, either—we all thought- you 
were an artist, but you only care 
for money really I ’’ 

“That’s not true!” Donia 
jumped to her feet, tears in her 
eyes. “I don’t care what you 
horrible children say—but is that 
really what Mr Murray thinks of 
my dancing?” 

.“We don’t tell lies.” said David, 
And she knew they did not. 

Her face twitched. She swung 
round suddenly to the table, and 
tore the contract across. “I—I’m 
sorry, Mr Steinberg, but I’ve—I’ve 
changed my mind. I didn’t 
realise how it would seem to 

other people-” She r'ushed 

from the room. 

Jane and Da.vid followed. 
David turned to close the door 
politely after him. His eyes met 
those of Mr Steinberg. 

“Ah, well,” the film producer 
sighed, “I guess that's that! 
Thanks a lot—Junior!” 

•Jane ami Itnriil ivitl tia iit .Ithans 
nr.vt ivrcle. Ifo Mof. inins ittis 
spientfiil siortf. 
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Books For Younger 
Readers 

rpiiE Mermaid and the Simpleton, 
by Barbara Leonie Picard 
and illustrated by Philip Gough 
(Oxford University Press, -7s 6d), 

Fair Play, by Muiiro Leaf 
(Frederick Warne, 5s). 

Magic Lanterns, an anthology 
illustrated by M. C. Green (The 
Bodley Head, 7s 6d). 

Wigley, by Rosemary Barnes and 
illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant 
(Ward, Lock, 6s). 

Animals of the Farm, by Mar¬ 
garet Kent and illustrated by 
E. C. Mansell (George G, Harrap, 
3s 6d). 

Mid.summer Magic, by Eilis 
Dillon, and illustrated by Stuart 
Tresilian (Macmillan, 6s). 
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HarcMles 

The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

The Hercules Cycle St Motor Co. Ud.t Aston, Birmingi^om, 

HIjS 


DAWS 

PAINTING COMPETITlbNl/fX) 

BICYCLE WINNERS ^ 


B. Phillips 
N. Huntley 
J. Armstrong 

R. Milsom 
M. Savage 

H. Huckstepp 

S. Booth 
P. Leader 
P. Adams 
M. Wandless 

M. Anderson 
G. Taylor 

S. Grout 
R. Jobbins 
L. King 

N. Knight 

C. Oxley 
E. Peters 

D. Devonshire 
C. Beaumont 


Grange Park. London. N.21. 
Sprotborough. Doncaster. 
Newcastle-on>Tyne. 
Southsea, Hants. 
Withington. Manchester. 
Kingsbury, N.W.9. 
Eastbourne. Sussex. 
Fishponds, Bristol. 
Scunthorpe, Lines. 

.4ull. 

Carlisle, Cumberland. 
Heath. Cardiff. 

Burnham. Bucks, 

Andover. Hants. 

Yatton, Somerset. 
Kettering. Northants. 

Beckenham. Kent. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Purley, Surrey. 
Stocksfield-on-Tyno, N/land. 
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Complete 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 

CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
41- volt b.Tttery, 

NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 


Have you read 

‘•WILD LIFE” 

The Nature Lovers’ Magazine? 

SPECIAL WINTER ISSUE 
Price TjiS post free 

also 

“Wild Life” Calender 1950 

Price 1/9 post free ' 
WILD LIFE PUStlCATIONS 
58 Maddox Street, Londoo, W.l 


Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol- 
low directions and 
diagrams. 



TARGET TOOLS LTD. 


Mail Order Dept. (CN) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.C 


SUPER 


LIGHTWEIGHT POST FREE 

SPORTS 15/. 

BINOCULARS 

Genuine Optical Lenses 33 mm. Objectives. 
Separate Eye Piece Focussini Special tnterpu* 
plllarjr Eye Distance Adjustment with biilliant 
field of view Guarantee, enclosed 

Genuine 

POCKET 

5/-. 



High Power 

TELESCOPE 


good magnification _ SUPER LENSES 
See miles! Bring it closer! Specification; 
0’ open. closed Object lens 30 mm For Aero. 
Field or Marine use. A Fine Range Instrument with 
2 focussing adjustments Guarantee enclosed. Send 
Cheque or Postal Order to NAZEX SIGNALLING, 
78 ST.’ANTHONY’S PLACE. BUCKPOOl 

CIGARETTE CARD^ 

Sf'iKl 3(1. for our KKW LTST of 500 

Ft i'ir'.<?. There am i/Ienty of sets dcalintj with 
FOOTBALL. CRlCKtT. BaXl^*G, TKXNIS. 
« AUS. AKBOI'LAYL.'^, SHU'S. RAILWAY 
R.XciXES, BIllDS nni n Inuidrocl anti’ cno 
eth.-r Mifficcts. ALEUilS to hold 200 rards 
l.'SJ. 100 different cards 2/9. FACKETS 
varyiiiij bet-wcen 20 find' 30 cards on one 
subject 1/3 eacli. post free. ' 

E. H. W. LTD.. DEPT. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
WITH FREE PENKNIFE 



ALL nec 

parts and metal base 
for simple assembly to 
make tliis ■working Llectric Motor. Apart 
from it's novelty, thU has very conf^idcvable 
ti’cfmieal and constructive value. More ran 
l.c learnt from it reitardiu? Lb'ctriral Motors 
lliTm by rradin^ volumes. iirntrucllve 

and r-ntertainin^, C'oriiplele wiih diagraius, 
V( ry easy iosll'lirtious. ' ur.d , PENKNIFE 
FREE. A stror.i: hijh-iirade knife with 
siuai’t enamelled handle fitted' with razo-r-rdco 
blade. TO obtain the FLKCTRlC MOTOR 
OUTFIT and FUKE PENKNIFE send only 
3/2 P.O. or stamps to: 

V/m. PENN, LTD. (flGpt. C\V/24) 

5S5 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 
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Jacko “Springs” a Surprise 



P ROFESSOR PONGO was visiting Father Jacko, so oiir hero was ordered 
to get on with his homework. But he soon tired of irregular verbs and 
began listening to the professor talking about the queer animals he had 
encountered on his travels. That gave Jacko an idea, and he produced his 
jumping lizard. Coiling the spring, he took careful aim and let fly. “ Help ! 
It’s a Quadripental Autoxipede—deadly poisonous.’’ cried the professor, 
hurling himself to safety. But when he saw what it really was it was Jacko’s 
turn to hurl himself to safety ! 


The BraM Tub 

RIGHT ABOUT TURN! 

'J'HE old Major was talking of 
his early days in India. 
“And, of course, we used to go 
tiger-hunting—a wonderful sport, 
so long as you hunt, the tiger; 
but sometimes the tiger takes it 
into his head to hunt you. Then 
I must admit the sport has its 
drawbacks. 

ANAGRAM. ; 

J’M an underground railway, or, 
if you prefer, 

A thing made of glass, or of 
metal maybe. 

If you change round two letters 
—my first and my third— 

The , name of an island in Scot- 
Tand you’ll see. Anstver jif.r/ ivcc'k 

Not I 

gAMMY SiiiPLE was given the 
following statement to cor¬ 
rect : “It was ms who broke the 
window.” 

Sammy wrote; “It wasn’t me 
who broke the window.” 


RODDY 



“I needn’t go to school any more. 


DIPLOMACY 

“ J HOPE you didn’t ask for a 
second helping of cake at 
the party,” said mother to her 
small son. 

“Oh no. Mother. I just asked 
Mrs Green for the recipe so that 
yoii could make some like it,;^and 
she gave me another piece with¬ 
out my asking.” '• ' • 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS ^ 

Useful Water Voles. “I saw a 
rat swimming beneath the ice,” 
cried Ann excitedly. 

“It must have been a fish,” said 
her brother Don, as both children 
peered beneath the dark glossy, 
frozen surface. 

“As if I don’t know a rat from 
a fish, ” protested Ann indig¬ 
nantly. 

“It was probably a Water 
Vole,” said Farmer Gray, over¬ 
hearing the children. “Water 
Voles are often confused with 
rats although they have round, 
blunt noses, and their tails are 
short and hairy. Rats’are sharp- 
featured and have long, scaly 
tails. By eating water weeds. 
Voles help to keep our ponds and 
streams clear. If is a pity that 
these useful; creatures are con¬ 
fused with such rascals as rats.” 


loads. The camel’s nostrils are 
so constructed that they can be 
closed during a sandstorm. The 
Bactrian camel has two humps, 
and is better adapted to moun¬ 
tainous country than desert. The 
Arabian camel has one hump and 
is best for desert transport. They 
are divided roughly into two 
classes—the dromedary, a swift- 
riding camel, and the ordinary 
baggage carhel. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are low in the east and Uranus 
is in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
south-east. The 
picture ■ shows 
the Moon at 7.30 
on Thursday 
evening. February 23. 

Hidden Proverb 

[gACH number below represents a 
letter, each group of num¬ 
bers a word, ■ and the whole 
stands for a well-known proverb. 
1 2, 3. 4. 5, 6, 7 8, 9 10,11,12,13 
14,15,16,17,18. 19,20,21,22 

You can decide it by splvihg the 
clues and putting their letters in 
to replace the numbers. - ■. 

(ai 9. 13, 10—Used for fishing, 
(b) 15, 2, 20, 1—A continent. 

(c» 14. 7, 11, 21—A bone in the 
' leg.- 

(df 16, 4. 18, 8, 5—Call upon. 

(ei 6. 17. 12, 22, 19, 3—Building 
material. veeh 

WHY? 

gAio the onion; “I wonder why 
everyone cries 

Whenever they see me about? 
They look at me sadly with tear¬ 
laden eyes; ’• 

Their attitude causes me pain 
and surprise. 

I wish I could find out why 
■ everyone cries. 

Whenever they see me about.” 

Unbearable 

. jN spite of his wife’s protests the 
husband did not approve of 
the applicant for the maid’s 
position. 

“But she’s a treasure,” replied 
the wife. “Just think of the 
reputation for cooking she bears.” 

“Who wants to eat she-bears, 
anyway?” retorted the husband. 

RIDDLE-MY-NAME 

]]^j[Y first is in jockey, not horse. 
My second in current, and 
course; 

My third is in brilliant, not 
bright; 

My fou’rtli is in seeing, not sight. 
A girl’s name here, reminding 
you 

Of summer days when skies are 

blue. A nsiver next u eck 



“We^resoeasy 

to tahe!^ 

" Here we are, all sunny and delicious for you 
and yoiir children! Filled with good taste and 
natural vitamins. We’re not a new idea, 
either ! Thousands take Haliborange to pro- 
r.mote better health—the kind of glowing health 
that,^uilds up vigour 
and energy. So why 
not start taking Hali¬ 
borange today — not 
just once in a while, 
but every day! See 
if it doesn’t make a 
happy change.” 

Haliborange 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKING HALIBUT OIL 

IN BOTTLES 3/- FROM CHEMISTS ONLY. MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 



Camel Facts 

Mummie. Teacher says I know all gACCAGE camels cover 40 to 50 
the answers.” ; miles a day when carrying 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A bov attend¬ 
ant. 4 Shrill sound made by young 
birds. 7 Fertile spot in the desert. 

9 Able-bodied' seaman.* ’ll Kind. 
13 Australia’s “ Teddy Bear.” 15 To 
devour. 16 To be under obligation 
to pay. 17 Supplied with food. 
18 Consumed. 19 Made of elm. 21 Price- 
demanded for goods. 23 Compass 
point.* 24 Eager is an anagram of this 
Indian grain plant. 28 Just 365 make 
this year. 27 A snare. 

Reading Down. 1 Mountain top. 
2 To start. 3*Big bird of prey. 4 This 
is said to be neat when new. 5 To think 
highly of. 6 Writer in verse. 8 Ocean. 

10 Tent at a fair. 12 Charged with a 
burden. 14 Tired, as a poet would say 
it. 17 Swift. 18 Sour. 19 Gift of the 
hen. 20 Describes the lowest tide. 
22 Royal Astronomical , Society.* 
25 Edvardns Rex.* 

Asferisks iiidicalt! abbrcvialions. Ansu'er 
next 'u'cek 



LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Healthy and Bright 

J WANT to be healthy, 

I. want to be bright; 

I’ll sleep with my windows 
Wide open at night. 


Word Puzzle 

1, Aesop; 2, pearl; 3, prize; 4, bison 
5, adieu 

Parts ot the Body 

Arm, leg, shin. lips, liair, ear, heel, heart 
Riddle-My-Nanis 
Dorotliy (anagram of Try hood) 



MARS IS BIGGER SIZEJOW! 

• Get your Bigger Size Mars today 

• Get most for your 2 point* 

® Marvellous as ever — 5i. 

MARS LTD. SLOUGH BUCKS « 





























































































